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MINNESOTA SPIKES THE PLANK. 


WE have long since come to look to Minnesota for 
expression in the statute of the advanced ideas of game 
protection; and the latest code, as it has come from the 
Legislature of 1905, admirably sustains the reputation of 
the State in this respect. 

First as to the Forest AND StreEAM Platform Plank, 
that the sale of game should be forbidden at all seasons. 
As is well known, Minnesota was one of the first of the 
Western States to recognize the wisdom of the Plank and 
to embody it in their game legislation. Some of the most 
noteworthy changes in the law as amended this year have 
to do with making the rule against sale more stringent 
and more difficult of evasion. As a firm and solid foun- 
dation the Legislature makes declaration in the following 
unequivocal terms of the State’s ownership of the game 
and fish, an ownership which may not be alienated except 
in so far as the statute expressly provides: 


No person shall at any time or in any manner acquire any 
property in, or subject to his dominion or control, any of the 


birds, animals or fish or any part thereof of the kinds herein 
mentioned, but they shall always and under all circumstances be 
and remain the property of this State; except, that by killing, 
catching or taking the same in the manner and for the purposes 
herein authorized, and during the periods when their killing is 
not herein prohibited, the same may be used by any person at 
the time, in the manner and for the purposes herein expressly 
authorized; and whenever any person kills, catches, takes, ships 
or has in possession, or under control, any of the birds, animals 
or fish, or any part thereof, mentioned in this chapter, at a time 
or in a manner prohibited by this chapter, such person shall 
thereby forfeit and lose all his right to the use and possession 
of such bird, animal or fish, or any part thereof, and the State 


shall be entitled to the sole possession thereof. 


The importance and working advantage of this declara- 
tion are manifest at a glance. There is no room left for 
quibbling about a “natural right” to take game, and hav- 
ing taken it to do as one may please with it. The law 
declares the game is the State’s, it may only be taken 
when and how the State permits, and only for such dis- 
position and use as the State prescribes. The rest is 
simple. The State provides that it may be taken only 
for the personal consumption of him who takes it, or of 
those to whom he gives it. It may be taken only in cer- 
tain times, by certain means, and in certain amounts—not 
exceeding fifteen birds in one day, or forty-five in posses- 
sion at any one time. It may not be taken for sale, nor 
sold. It may not be held in cold storage. “The placing 
or receiving within or storage of any game bird or game 
animal or any part thereof in any cold storage plant is 
hereby prohibited and made unlawful.” The Game and 
Fish Commission and the wardens are charged by the law 
with the duty of inspecting, from time to time, hotels, 
restaurants, cold storage houses or plants, and ice houses 
commonly used in storing meats, game or fish for private 
parties, for the purpose of determining whether game or 
fish are stored in them in violation of the law; and re- 
fusal to accord the officers permission to make such in- 
spection is a misdemeanor punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment. Any illicit game or fish discovered is declared con- 
traband, and is to be sold to the highest bidder—but not 
for resale by him. This, by the way, deprives the hos- 
pitals and other charitable institutions of a game supply, 
which, under the old system, gave them many an unantici- 
pated game dinner; under the new rule, the money re- 
ceived for the discovered game goes into the game pro- 
tection fund. 

From this outline it will be seen that Minnesota has 
Provided a system which, if enforced, will put into opera- 
tion the letter and the spirit of the anti-sale plank so 
strictly and so effectively that if there be in the principle 
all that is claimed for it, the conservation of the game 
supply may be reckoned a thing accomplished. That the 
law will be enforced there is not the slightest doubt. As 
it stands to-day, the statute is, in respect to the anti-sale 
Provisions at least, a fruit of the earnest efforts of the 
game commissioners and in particular of Executive Agent 
Sam. F. Fullerton. These officials stand for the law; in 
these features it represents their views, gives them the 
more stringént regulations and the enlarged powers they 
have sought; and we may share the confidence of the 
Sportsmen of Minnesota that, with the admirable statute 
now provided to work under, the game protective force 
of the State will render a service even more efficient and 
valuable than that which has been so creditable in the 
past, 
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JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 


In the death of Joseph Jefferson the country has lost 
one of its best known and best loved citizens. People 
long since gray haired remember going as children to see 
Rip Van Winkle, and as time went on they took their 
children and their grandchildrer to see the play which 
itself never grew old, so that in fact four generations 
knew him and all felt that they knew him well. He was 
far and away the best known comedian of America; he 
enjoyed an unfailing popularity which had its perennial 
spring in the sweetness and simplicity of his nature. In 
the characters which he represented was seen the man 
Jefferson, and this simplicity and fidelity to nature won— 
as simplicity and truth always do—admiration, respect 
and love. 

The span of his life, seventy-seven years, is a long 
time; it covers by far the greater share of the growth 
of this country. When Jefferson was born there were 
Revolutionary veterans aplenty, and the veterans of the 
War of 1812 then were made no more of than are those 
of the Spanish War to-day. In his early days of barn- 
storming there were no railroads nor any telegraph, and 
but few of the scores of those modern appliances which 
to-day we regard as necessities. Rip’s famous old gun 
was by no means such a curio to Jefferson’s first audi- 
ences as it came to be in the later years. Much of this 
spirit of change and development and growth characteris- 
tic of the period of his life is reflected in the reminiscences 
written by him some years ago, and which have place 
among the most entertaining volumes of American auto- 
biography. 

Mr. Jefferson was one of the most versatile of men. A 
successful actor, he was also a good painter, and a most 
skillful and enthusiastic angler. Canadian salmon waters, 
Catskill Mountain trout streams, the salt water stretches 
of Buzzard’s Bay and the winter fishing grounds of Palm 
Beach, all were familiar to him. He was a keen sports- 
man, realizing what sport should be, and as clean and 
wholesome in his favorite recreation as in the other ac- 
tivities of his life. Jefferson and Grover Cleveland were 
close angling friends, and it was out of the intimate 
knowledge and appreciation of one’s fellow which comes 
through the character testing familiarity of the fields and 
the waters that Mr. Cleveland said the other day: 


“All knew my friend’s professional supremacy and his con- 
scientious service in professional work; many knew how zealously 
he defended dramatic art and. how completely he illustrated the 
importance of its cleanliness; many knew how free he was from 
hatred, malice and all uncharitableness, but fewer knew how 
harmoniously his qualities of heart and mind and conscience 
blended in the creation of an honest, upright, sincere and God- 
fearing man. 

“TI believe that in death he has reached a world where the 
mercy of God abounds, and I know that in the world of men the 
sadness of his loss will be felt the most by those who knew him 
best.” 





THE EXPANSION OF TRAPSHOOTING. 


THE phenomenal growth of target shooting, year by 
year, since its first humble beginnings in America as a 
form of sport, affords just ground for the trapshooter’s 
heartiest felicitations. It is steadily progressive. Great 
as the support of it has been in past years, the signs in- 
dicate that the present year will far surpass, in magnitude 
and importance, the trapshooting values of any preced- 
ing year, however great they may have been. 

For the broader activities and consequently greater 
scope in recent years, much credit is due the various trap- 
shooting leagues, the State associations, and last, but not 
least, the powerful Interstate Association. Without the 
prestige and effort of these great associations, the sport 
relatively would be the local diversion of many hundreds 
of local clubs, and hence devoid of the national import- 
ance which now obtains as a consequent to general inter- 
communication and national competition. 

In the national furtherance of trapshooting interests, 
the action of the Interstate Association this year in 
broadening its scope geographically will be a beneficent 
factor, the full value of which at present it is difficult to 
compute. 

At the time of the sixth Grand American Handicap in 
June next, the Interstate Association will have given 
three tournaments under the auspices of different clubs 
in the South, after which the itinerary is westward; 
from Menominee, Mich., to Albert Lea, Minn., to Kansas 
City, is within the territory previously cultivated, but 


from Kansas City the Association goes to Colorado 
Springs, Colo., thence to San Francisco, Cal., where, 
Sept. 12-14, it will hold a tournament, the Pacific Coast 
Handicap at targets, under the auspices of the San Fran- 
cisco Trapshooting Association, which is likely to rival 
the older great event, the Grand American Handicap at 
Targets. 

These tournaments, conducted by an acknowledged 
masterful expert, Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, fill many needs 
as educators. They are an object lesson in the way that 
a tournament should be conducted in every particular, 
are arranged on the most rigid principles of fair competi- 
tion, and appeal to the best sportsmanship of every sec- 
tion. 

This generous expenditure of talent, time and money 
on the Pacific coast by the Interstate Association will un- 
doubtedly result in a broad, healthful boom to the sport 
in that vast section, thereby making this year a record 
breaker if the data of geographical area and extra skill- 
ful effort are a fair criteria by which to make a forecast. 

While in general the trapshooting increase has been 
marvelous, there are certain State associations, in par- 
ticular the New York State, New Jersey State, and the 
Illinois State Associations which seem to have declined 
in vigor and importance, though the decline seems to 
have been at the top instead of the bottom; that is to say, 
there is abundance of material in the way of individual 
clubs to support those State associations if they were 
organized under constitutions of proper vitality. How- 
ever, the decay of some parts is insignificant in compari- 
son to the greater general gain. All of which denotes 
that the sport of trapshooting is inherently a beneficial 
outdoor sport, appealing to the good class of the people 
who seek wholesome pleasure and give prestige and in- 
dorsement to it by participation. 


——————— 
THE PRESIDENT AND THE PEEPING TOMS. 


Mr. GeorcE KENNeEby sends a feeling protest against the 
impudence of the little-minded men of yellow journalism 


who are exercising their functions as Peeping Toms and . 


faking stories of the President’s hunting in Colorado. 
After his four days’ chasing of wolves and jack rabbits 
at Panther Springs, Okla, where the party secured 
eighteen wolves, Mr. Roosevelt went on to Colorado; 
near the State line he was presented by the Governor 
with an official license permitting him to hunt any species 
of game; and at Newcastle he left the railroad, to make 
camp at a point in the mountains twenty-three miles from 
the town. His companions were Dr. Lambert, Philip B. 
Stewart, in charge of the expedition, and several guides, 

It was the President’s strongly expressed and altogether 
natural and reasonable desire to be permitted to go on an 
actual hunt, that is, to enjoy a genuine outing in the wil- 
derness alone, without interlopers on the hunting range. 
“If a lot of newspaper men come into the hunting grounds 
after me,” he said, “I shall have to go home.” It was a 
wish which any decent man—even though a yellow news- 
paper man—might respect with credit to himself aad his 
paper; and so far as subsequent events indicate, it has 
been respected. The pretended detailed records of the 
President’s Colorado hunt, such as that to which Mr. 
Kennedy takes exception, are merely fakes engendered of 
the imaginations of writers who, by instinct and training, 
are the Peeping Toms of yellow journalism. We do not 
imagine that the sportsman who is now enjoying his hunt 
“all by his lone” in the Colorado wilds, would give a 
second thought to these gentry—they may conjure up 
the wildest yarns about him in their newspaper offices, 
if only they will keep themselves away from his hunting 
grounds. 








THE exercises commemorative of the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth birthday of John James Audubon, which 
take place on Thursday of next week, are likely to draw 
together many people interested in a single subject, yet 
who occupy widely diverse walks in life. We have already 
called attention to the fact that this is probably the last 
occasion when any of the material objects surrounding 
the old home of Audubon can be seen. Even five years 
hence it is probable that the avalanche of improvement, 
so called, will have swept over the site of the old home 
and will have carried away the ancient land marks which 
his generation had set up and cherished, 
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The Rosy Sierras of Chihuahua. 


BY CARYL D. HASKINS. 


EIGHT years and more have passed, each with an 
autumn all too short, since I sent my first bull moose 
to his knees, in the low lying black timber of the 
Tobique region. For years before, and ever since that 
day, through many a joyful moment of success and 
many more of failure, St. Hubert has claimed me for 
his own. The sunshine and the rain, the black forest, 
the hardwcod uplands and the open barren of the 
great North woods have been mine for a few weeks 
year by year, with an enchantment which could not be 
denied. 

Now and again the “wanderlust” has been mine, and 
I have strayed from the place of the spruce, the fir 
and the maple, into other latitudes and longitudes. It 
has been mine to tread the great evergreen forests of 
Scandinavia, the almost unexplored pine barrens and 
hammock lands of Northwest Florida, the thickets of 
Louisiana, and the rolling smoke-crowned mountain 
country of the Carolinas and Tennessee. 

But now the Southwest, the wonderland, has claimed 
me for its own. The land of the barren pink-gray 
mountain ranges, piled peak on peak, the land of the 
“mesquite,” of the cactus and of sand; barren, hard- 
featured, yet beautiful. To me it is a world of wonder. 

Reluctantly, and with many doubtings, I turned my 
back this year on the old familiar country of the North- 
east, determined to strike out a new path, to see new 
sights, live through new experiences, and perhaps to 
use my rifle just enough, but not too much, in gather- 
ing new trophies, heretofore beyond my reach. 

So wonderful has been my autumn hunt, in con- 
trast to those many hunts which have gone before, that 
my brothers of St. Hubert must share it with me. 

It was early May when the plan of a hunt in 
Northwest Mexico first crossed my mind. At first 
I turned my back upon it resolutely, imagining many 
fearsome, unknown hardships, not the least of which 
was that of thirst. But no undertaking fascinates us 
of the brotherhood, which is easy of accomplishment; 
so by July the venture had been decided upon.. There 
then began that long struggle with railway folders, 
atlases and hopelessly uninforming books of generality, 
which most of us have lived through and know so 
well. 

By the end of August my country, my route, my out- 
fit and my ways and means had all been determined 
upon, and the die was cast. The Sierra Madres on 
the borderland between Chihuahua and Sonora was 
my promised land, El] Paso my starting point. 

Wonders of modern travel! How one may put the 
miles behind one in a few short hours, if one but will! 
There is, I think, but one path for the northern man to 
follow into this new promised land of big game. There 
are other ways, many of them, all of them I have sifted 
and thought out well, but there is but one path, and that 
path I took. 

Get you to Chicago as you will, it is but twenty short 
hours, or thirty long ones from any of us, however 
éastern we may be. From Chicago the path is blazed 
wide and clear; there is none other that I care to take. 





HABITATIONS OF A VANISHED RACE. 


From Chicago to El Paso is close on 1,500 miles, half 
of them miles through wonderland. The Rock Island 
Railroad was my route. I left Chicago, cold, damp and 
smoky, on a Sunday night. On Tuesday night I was in 
El] Paso. One may do it even in twelve hours’ less 
time if one cares to take the Pacific Coast Flyer of the 
winter schedule, but for me the slower fast train was 
quite fast enough. 

By the afternoon of the first day out, one is rolling 
mile upon mile through the boundless grain fields of 
Kansas, watching and taking imaginary quartering shots 
at galloping jack rabbits, eating the best possible rail- 
road dinner, with none of the iron-clad, copper-riveted 
viands of the East, at Herington, and finally turning into 
one’s Pullman berth at night in a new world. r 

The next day it is wonderland indeed. A bare 
rolling, sun-kissed country stretches league upon 
Jeague in all directions, bringing to one's mind Rem: 
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ington pictures, and tales of Ap che raids, made the 
more vivid by the gradual shutting in of the snow- 
capped mountains on either side, as one rolls further 
southward. One crosses the Canadian River, famed in 
Indian warfare, and so along down the edge of the 
San Andreas Mountains, beyond whose silver pinnacles, 
in a valley of their own, the great remnant of the 
“good” Apaches’ find their enforced home. 

By the time one comes to Alamogordo one is sat- 
urated with wild, bizarre and wondrous tales of the 
great unruly Southwest of yesterday. Out of the window 
coyotes have from time to time during the afternoon 
been seen galloping away from the train, scuttling to 
cover, and innumerable prairie dog villages have swal- 
lowed up, as the train came booming on, their multi- 
tude of little citizens under one’s very eyes, and so at 
nightfall of the second day one rolls into El Paso, the 
last outlying vidette of the civilization which one seeks 
each year to leave behind. 

I lingered one day at El Paso, and was guided by 
kind friends over the river into old Mexico; a more 
foreign land than I have seen in my European wander- 
ings. Good friends, and a generous introduction, 





HOW WE LIVED. 


brought me close to the head of our customs service 
at El Paso, a gentleman and a sportsman, from whom 
I received ready sympathy and much wholesome advice. 
Through his kindness I made the acquaintance of the 
chief of the Mexican customs service at Ciudad Juarez, 
just across the river, a true Castilian type of gentle- 
man of the sort we have all read about; and the next 
day this good brother of the gun—for he, too, was 
one of us—made things very smooth and easy for me at 
the Mexican customs house, without diverging one 
iota from his official duty. 

You may take almost anything in the way of camp 
outfit into Mexico without paying duty. Guns and 
rifles must be registered by number, that one may prove, 
on coming out, that they have not been left in the 
country. Revolvers do not count, they are wearing 
apparel, like one’s boots, down there. A small duty 
must be paid on ammunition when it is in excess of one 
hundred rounds per gun; but what does a man want 
with more than a hundred rounds? I fired but three 
rifle shots in the North Woods in the year which I look 
back upon as my best. 

There is a new railroad stretching down southwest- 
ward from El Paso, across the State of Chihuahua. It 
has crept across the face of the country, mile by mile, 
until it ends some 150 miles southwest of Ciudad 
Juarez and El Paso. It is going further, perhaps to 
the Pacific Coast, some day, and in anticipation of this 
ultimate achievement, its owners have christened it the 
Rio Grande-Sierra Madre and Pacific. A train runs 
out one day to the end of the present line, and it runs 
back the next. 

We left Ciudad Juarez in the early morning, rumbled 
out from among the adobe huts surrounding the little 
Mexican city, leaving the bull ring (to which do not 
go, Oh! my brother, lest you rise in righteous wrath 
and kill a picador) upon our right, and so out on to 
the plains of Mexico. I cannot: tell you of the 
wonders of this country, because sufficient gift of 
language is not mine. The air is wine, and the tem- 
perature of the late autumn spells a blue flannel shirt 
with the sleeves rolled up to the elbow, and comfort. 
The plains country is thick with blossoms in Novem- 
ber, blossoms which I do not know by name, but which 
linger in my memory with a scent as sweet as violets; 
new found friends, which I could not forget if I would, 
and which I mean to see again right soon. 

The train trundled down between the two great lakes, 
shallow and far flowing, of Northwest Chihuahua. At 
noontime we stopped on the border of one of these 
lakes (Lake Guzman), and in the little railway station 
Chinamen, all of a pattern, adminstered to us a lunch- 
eon which was not too bad, but which principally of- 
fered oysters, “Far, far from home,” and at the end 
left with me sundry dollars of lead, which I carefully 
saved and delivered once more to these same Chinamen 
on the way homeward. 

At the railroad. station, Lake Guzman is almost at 


one’s feet, and Oh, shades of Chesapeake hunters! 
Were there ever so many ducks in the _ world 
before? They rose in rafts from the ditch beside the 
track; they drove in armies across the quiet surface of 
the purple water; they dotted the little bays and inlets 
with.an innumerable host. It seemed that one could 
shoot ducks without end, with a rifle even, if blind- 
folded. I shot none there; there was not time, arid 
they were very, very happy ducks, and, judging from 
what I saw, for them gutis were not. 

I had visions of an i8ft. canoe, a two-weeks’ ouitfit, 
and a trip along the shores of this véry same lake. 
‘they told me down yonder, that in the foothills arourid 
the southeast border of the eastern lake (Santa Maria) 
blacktail still linger in numbers to make it worth while, 
and sheep, too, they said are there; but the sheep I 
doubt. Antelope there are, for friends who came home 
with me had the heads in the baggage car. Of this 
hunting, however, I cannot speak of my own knowledge. 

The conductor of this little train in Mexico was out 
of my own land, an ex-Adirondack guide, learned in 
the ways of game, and full willing to tell thereof at 
length and in detail. From the train window he pointed 
out to us a rolling hill a mile or so to the westward 
of the track, where he and a friend had brought to 
earth some six or eight antelope a year or two before, 
as they “milled” around and around the summit. 

Late in the afternoon of Thursday (I had been in 
Chicago on Sunday night, and had lingered one whole 
day and two nights in El Paso) I reached the end of the 
railway at the little Mexican village of Casas Grandes, 
and here my two guides met me. These two fellows 
were the hopeless wonder of the trip. Eastern men 
both; they had the knack of writing good letters and 
making one believe they knew things. If a trip in 
such a wonderland could have been spoiled, they would 
shave spoiled it. Incompetent, lazy, untruthful, lack- 
ing in all the qualities of sportsmanship, and in most 
other attributes, except the negative ones; they were 
the worst examples of guides and guiding that man 
ever saw, but of that more presently. They did not 
spoil my trip, for they could not, and they served their 
purpose. for they were the instruments through which 
I reached my promised land, which is to know me many 
a time hereafter. 

Nuevas Casas Grandes, the village at the end of the 
railroad, is some four miles from old Casas Grandes, 
old beyond the history of man. Here one may wander 
for hours through the well-preserved ruins of one of 
the greatest, if not the very greatest of Montezumas’ 
palaces, conjuring, without great imagination, mental 
pictures of the Aztec’s days of glory. 

It is between twenty and thirty miles from Casas 
Grandes over the plains to the point where the ter- 
raced Sierras break in sharp shelves and pinnacles up- 
ward from the table land. At Casas Grandes we were 
between 4,000 and 5,000 feet above sea level, our des- 
tination in the mountains between 2,000 and 3,000 more. 

We had planned to pull out from the railroad with 
our duffle and the wagon shortly after sunrise the next 
morning, that we might be sure to make the mountains 
in good time to camp, but Oh, my brothers! The 
wheels groaned the next morning at our first moving 





HOMES OF THE CLIFF DWELLERS. 


at something after ten. One of our guides had lost 
his horse and stayed to find it. It was the custom ot 
our guides to lose from one to three horses each 
night, a custom which I strove vainly for a few days 
to break up, and then accepted as inevitable. ‘ 
It was a wondrous ride that first day over th« plains 
of Chihuahua. For the first three hours we followed 
along a little watercourse, lately swollen by the autumn 
rains, as the cottonwoods along its deep trench at- 
tested by their load of brush, wood and debris, but now 
shrunken, in a short three weeks, to a.shallow run, 
promising soon to vanish altogether. By early after- 
noon’ we were amid the cone-shaped hills which gave 
token of approaching mountains, and behind them we 
could see the towering outlines of the real Suerras. 
The plains, wide sweeping, mile on mile, were dotted 
sparsely, here and there, with grazing cattle; once, a 
most at high noon, a coyote sprang from the brush, a 
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under the wheels of our wagon, and loped, with 
= peo tail and high borne head, away, quite un- 
airaid. Flowers were everywhere amid the sand of 
the half desert. Tuft grass grew sparsely over the en- 
tire plain, and furnished a scanty grazing for the great 
herds of unrestrained cattle, creatures almost as wild 
as those we were seeking out. Birds were everywhere. 
Our own familiar bluebird fluttered ahead of our team, 
quite as he does at home in June. , ; 

Black specks in the skies, slanting easily to right and 
left and back again, attested to a multitude of buz- 
yards. Hawks and eagles topped the taller patches of 
Spanish bayonet plants, silent predatory figures, which 
scaled away to another resting point, only when we 
came within a few yards. i 

We lunched just within the boundary lines of one of 
the greatest ranches in Mexico; the hacienda of Gov- 
ernor Terrasas of Chihuahua, and in the late after- 
noon we passed the hacienda house with its neighbor- 
ing village of adobe huts, suggesting an almost feudal 
state of government. As we approached the foothills 
and leit the level plains behind us, we passed numerous 
whitening skeletons and shrunken mummy-like car- 
casses of drouth-killed cattle. It. was told to us that 
on this one property alone, Gov. Terrasas had lost 8,000 
head of cattle the year before, for lack of water and 
the verdure which the water only can give and main- 
tain, To our right all through the latter part of the 
afternoon, towered a lonely cone-shaped hill of pro- 
portions somewhat greater than its neighbors, and on 
its topmost peak there stood out clear against the 
burnished sky a rectangular object,-which our Mormon 
driver told us was an ancient Aztec stone of sacrifice. 

The plains about were eloquent of a vast prehistoric 
population. Countless mounds told of ruined, nature- 
buried, Aztec homes; unopened mounds, almost with- 
out exception, each holding unknown treasures of the 
unrecorded past, for future archeologists. 

As the sun sank in the western sky, and we drew in 
close to the foothills, we jumped, almost from under 
the horses’ feet, a pair of antelope hare, strange, swift- 
running little creatures, the like of which I had never 
seen before. They bounded away before_us, like wind- 
blown thistle down, their white hind-quarters marked 
almost exactly like the antelope, suggesting their 
namesakes in a most startling and realistic manner. 
Shortly after this we passed a “water-hole” of some 
fifty acres or so, filled by the early autumn rains and 
now fast drying up. Its borders were literally speckled 
with ducks through its entire circumference. I had but 
a moment, but I could not resist springing from the 
wagon and running down to the water’s edge for just 
one shot. The ducks rose in clouds, and circled, re- 
luctant to leave the only feeding ground within miles. 
As one little bunch came driving past me, well over 
the shore line, I picked a single bird, and brought him 
whirling down, a quartering incomer, almost at my 
feet. It was a beautiful shoveler drake, the first of 
his kind that I have had a chance to kill for years. 

I had not the time to wait for more, so clambered 
back into the wagon, and pushed on until the gray of 
evening and the chill which comes in Mexico with the 
setting of the sun, drove. us into camp on the first 
slope of the real Sierras. We built a great fire of live 
oak dead wood, smoked a slow pipe over the dying 
fire and turned into our sleeping bags to the music of 
far distant bellowing cattle, future champions of the 
bull ring at Ciudad Juarez perhaps, and then—presto! 
It was morning. The gray was creeping through the 
tent roof, and sharply up from the plains came the 
mournful lament of a multitude of coyotes, fleeing be- 
fore the coming sun. 

The nights are chill in the Sierras of Mexico. My 

minimum registering thermometer showed me as low 
as 28 degrees at night, and the maximum which I ob- 
served at high noon in the shade during a two-weeks’ 
stay, was 80 degrees, but the wine-like air, almost 
never still, the lack of humidity and the fact that the 
really hot period is comparatively brief, keeps one from 
mooning the high temperatures of the middle of the 
ay. 
_ After leaving the plains country, we saw few Mex- 
cans, The mountain valleys, to which the few passes 
irom the plains lead, are peopled with a sparse popu- 
lation of Mormons. 

The Mexican government has granted many privi- 
leges to the Mormon people, and they have established 
in Chihuahua many thriving industrious colonies, which 
_ far to alter my preconceived ideas of this strange 
people. 

_ The wonders of the first early morning tramp up 
'rom the foothills of the first night’s camp, to the 
7,000 feet high summit of the mountain table land which 
we were to cross, is beyond all power of words to 
describe. There was no morning haze, no softening 
of outline, but silhouettes sharp as a cameo, of peak 
towering beyond peak, of rolling hills, and soft pink- 
gray Plains land beyond us, all distant outlines tinged 

eeply with that shade of withered rose leaves which 
| had wondered at so often in colored pictures of the 

Southwest, and which I realized now not to be im- 
Pressionistic distortions, but nature as she is. 

Y years of toil and effort the Mormons have built 
so-called roads through two of the passes which make 
upward to the table land. Over one of these our 
“mn driver urged the patient horses which drew 
= team with our outfits, and it overtook us some half 
our after we reached the immediate summit. 
ot the team came up I had my first sight of that 

rides erful little mountain game bird, Bertram’s par- 
of ge. A noble little fellow, he is perhaps over fond 
“ae and very reluctant to fly, but efnieg for 
- Who 1s patient and stout of limb, as magnificent 

Ooting as any game bird it has ever been my lot to 
ing to bag. Nearly twice the size of our familiar 
“most ls he is, as our Mormon driver expressed it, 
aan meat.” I killed just two while I was in the 
a ains. Frankness drives me to confess that this 
— number was not entirely of my own choosing, 

_ Z om. do fairl Ping — I nae 

, any favors of the Nort! S partridge; 

the Woodcock, I confess, can balk me badly, but 

a Partridge seems well-nigh beyond me. But 
rarel — in the mountains to play with a shotgun, and 

Y during the trip did I have it from its case. 








We slept the second night in a little Mortrion village, 
perhaps forty miles from the railroad, a self-contained 
community of some sixty families, leading a primitive 
and patriarchal existence, in a new and almost un- 
broken region, a region so new to fully civilized man 
and agriculture that it is but two years back to the last 
Apache massacre. 

At the Mormon village of Colonia Pacheco we 
abandoned our wagon, and our pack train and saddle 
horses met us. Never have I dreamed of such saddle 
work as lay before us. I have often heard it said that 
where a man can go, there a horse can go. It is 
true, every word of it, and I know many a man who 
carries a rifle into the woods who scarce could have 
gone on his own feet where our sure-footed horses 
carried us. 

The third night we slept in a log camp, built by our 
so-called guides, just within the western border of the 
last outlying ranch territory, and perhaps some five or 
six miles from the dividing line between Chihuahua 
and Sofiora. It was quite obviously the custom of our 
guides to dissuade all incoming sportsmen who in- 
trusted themselves to their care, from venturing into 
the virgin land further on, and to accept, in lieu of real 
hunting, a week or two of real comfortable, kid-glove 
sport in the country immediately surrounding their camp. 

We found in this region deer sign in plenty, not the 
little dwarf deer of Mexico, but the old familiar Virginia 
deer, the white tail, which all of us have hunted, whether 
our ground be in Maine, in Florida or in the countries 
which do iie between. 

We were assured that bear, timber wolf, mountain lion, 
and turkey were also plentiful in this region, but I doubt 
it much, for I saw no sign of them. 

The next day we urged and coaxed our reluctant guides 
to proceed with the scheme we had planned so many 
months before, and by 9 o’clock, despite lost horses, lost 
broncos, lost lariats, and—alas, lost tempers, we were 
pushing on toward Sonora and the sunset land. 

Some fifteen miles (by guess) to the west of our third 
night’s halting place, and perhaps sixty miles from the 
railroad at Casas Grandes, a strange and wonderful val- 
ley opens sharply downward from the rolling table land 
or mesa of the main Sierras. Locally this valley is known 
to the few who have been there as “The Hole.” 

Some thirty-five miles long, and varying in width from 
five miles to one-half mile, there are said to be but two 
trails down which one can take horses from the mesa 
above into the depths of the valley, the rolling, hill-strewn 
floor of which is some 2,000 feet below the surrounding 
rim, and probably five thousand feet above sea level. 

Down this valley runs a brawling, boisterous stream, 
suggesting strangely old friends of the Katahdin region, 
realistic even to the darting trout in the clear, cool crystal 
pools below the ripples. 

The edges of this valley are half precipice, half crag- 
like towering slopes, almost defying investigation, except 
on hands and knees. 

Along the stream, which is in reality the headwaters 
of the Yaqui River, grow almost unbroken thickets of 
scrub and timber and even many towering trees; syca- 
more, cottonwood and live oak. 

The valley is filled with a jumble of hills and minia- 
ture, rough-hewn mountains, some conical and smoothed 
by nature’s trowel, others mere olympic fragments of na- 
ture-tossed rock, each one a hill in itself. Thickets of 
cane brake lay along the still running bends of the stream, 
and the smoother hills are dotted thick with live oak, like 
old New Hampshire orchard spots. 

Cacti, long, round pointed and short, with spikes and 
hooks of every known shape, were everywhere. The 
Spanish bayonet towered at every turn, and everywhere 
the tracks of game, big game, the game that I had come 
so far to find, the game of whose tracks I had dreamed 
many a winter night before the flickering fire, and which 
was now, I believed, to be mine.- 

There lacks both space and reader’s patience to make 
this a narrative of my entire stay within this valley soli- 
tude. It must suffice for me to say to my brethren that, 
never in my whole experience have I been where the 
fresh, plain written sign of a great variety of game of the 
noblest was so plentiful. There never was a day during 
my whole stay that I did not see the deep pressed track 
of. the silver tip by the stream side, around ant hills, 
wherever the soil would take the marks. 

More plentiful yet, so plentiful that one could find them 
almost anywhere by searching for a hundred yards, were 
the tracks of the mountain lion, whose numbers must 
have been exceedingly great. 

Close about our camp, day by day, I found the fresh 
marks of the timber wolf. Turkeys were there in plenty. 
I doubt if I saw in all more than thirty or forty, for I did 
not hunt them at ali, but I jumped them from under the 
horses by the stream side twice in large flocks, and any- 
where the sand was soft and damp by the running water, 
one could find their marks. 

Had [ cared to do so, I believe that I might have killed 
deer at the rate of three or four a day, but I did not 
chance to see a good typical head of the country, and so 
I let them be, and watched them trot slowly and unafraid 
away in front of the horses day by day, in peace and 
comradeship. 

They are little fellows these Mexican whitetail, a good 
buck weighing, I should say, not more than a hundred 
and twenty pounds, dressed. So tame were they, and so 
conspicuous in the comparatively open country among the 
hills, that one could not help but see them, and get them 
easily. 


It was typical of the men who were with us, and who 
called themselves our guides, that in all of the times that 
we saw deer when they were with us, never once did they 
see them first or point them out, and once I had to resort 
to inviting a glance along my rifle barrel before my 
“thoroughly tried and experienced” guide could locate a 
standing, unsheltered deer. 

It is a strange thing for a man to return without a 
trophy from a new game region, and to laud it as a 7 
game country, but thus it is with me in this case. There 
are two reasons for it: In the first place I had gone on 
my long journey determined to. secure a silver tip if I 
could, and, with the exception of one short day, I hunted 
nothing else. 

I realized all too soon that I was hunting hopelessly. 
One must have a dog or dogs to find one’s quarry, if one 
lusts for silver tip or lion in this mass of canyons, cross- 


canyons, rocks and pinnacles. Full easily one might pass 
by bruin within ten feet and never see him lurking amid 
the broken cross-canyon mouths, but when I go again, 
dogs will go with me, dogs which can be had quite easily 
at the Mormon settlements through which I-had passed, 
and then, so surely as I write this now, silver tip will be 
mine, cinnamon will be mine, lion will be mine quite 
easily, and—visions of triumph and unhoped-for glory; 
there will be a fighting chance for both jaguar and pecary. 

I am not one of those to whom the killing constitutes 
the trip, and there is another reason beside my patient 
bear seeking, which accounts perhaps more fully i my 
emptv-handedness. 

Wending our way upward through the passes to this 
valley we had come upon cliff dwellings, wondrous struc- 
tures of the men of yesterday, of a race gone and for- 
gotten, speaking eloquently of the struggle of a persecuted 
people, clinging to mere existence among the crags and 
fastnesses of the mountains after their plains brethren 
had been exterminated. 

In the first one which I visited, a few moments’ dig- 
ging gave up to me a pathetic handful of human bones. 
At the entrance to this cave dwelling I had found a stone 
ax, and almost before we were down in the valley, the 
lust of the archzologist, dormant in me until now, was 
strong in my blood. 

Who can wonder then, when on the third day in the 
valley my Goerz binoculars revealed to me a vast pile of 
masonry capping the highest of the hills on the valley 
floor, that hunting should have dropped to second place? 

It was a long, hard struggle from the canyon at its foot, 
up the steep slopes of that mountain, work for the hands 
and feet and knees, and lots of work for the lungs in that 
rare atmosphere, but, Oh the reward of it when the sum- 
mit was achieved! I scarce half understood then, but 
I now know that I had found an ancient Toltec temple. 

The summit of the hill was flattened off to an area of 
perhaps two acres, and this summit was sustained by an 
eight or nine-foot retaining wall of massive masonry. 
Below this vertical wall lay a shelf following the contour 
of the top, around the edge of the retaining wall, also 
sustained by a similar retaining wall, and below this yet a 
third, but these shelves or terraces were arranged spirally, 
so that one starting to walk on the bottommost would, in 
a day when the temple stood in better repair than it is 
to-day, have traversed the circumference of the hill twice, 
and would have so, by easy stages, reached the top. 

The lowermost of the shelves lay eighteen feet perhaps, 
or, at the most, twenty feet below the summit. The way 
was much broken, and in some places quite destroyed, but 
there was ample evidence that in days long gone, an easy 
inclined way had led to the basin of the valley. 

I had no implements with which to dig, except those 
of primitive man, a sharpened stick, augmented later, as 
my interest grew, by the free and destructive use of my 
hunting knife, yet I secured, in a few short hours, two 
very beautiful examples of Indian pottery bowls or olas, 
each in many fragments, but how restored. 

There had been dozens, or perhaps hundreds of these 
little bowls around the summit. Digging revealed that 
each had rested upon its little fire, the embers of which 
still lingered, almost petrified, and well preserved. Im- 
mediately around one of these bowls, the most perfect 
that I have, I found fragments of deer bones, and the 
hill spoke eloquently of a simple people mounting upward 
on the hill side as the sun kissed the top of the temple, to 
offer, in the morning light, their sacrifice of food and fire 
to the Giver of warmth and life. 

This is indeed a wondrous land, good hunting, treas- 
ures of unrecorded history, dwellings of prehistoric man 
without number, unvisited and untouched by any of our 
race unto this day, towering mountains, pink in the morn- 
ing light, desert and cane brake, towering pine and 
stunted live oak, all that nature lovers love, all that an 
adventurous spirit can seek, are there. 

Going into this country one might arrange quite easily 
for adequate guiding,.and even for most of one’s camp 
outfit, with one of half a dozen trustworthy Mormons, 
whose names I shall be glad to give, and of whose attain- 
ments glad to speak so far as I can know them without 
having been with them. 

My time was brief. Fourteen days from my starting 
from the railroad found me back, and the night of the 
fourteenth day I slept in El Paso, and so, laden with 
treasures of Indian pottery, with opals and drawn-work 
purchased in Ciudad Juarez, with a real serape, and other 
spoils of old Mexico I found myself in two short weeks 
from my start, rolling smoothly and swiftly northward 
to Chicago, once more dining in a dining car, once more 
leaving nature and the joys of the annual hunt behind me, 
once more smoking cigars and not a pipe, but with mem- 
ories which will be a joy forever, and with health brim- 
ming over, sufficient ‘o last me through many a toilsome 
day of office life until the spring fishing and the spring 
fever come together, and once more I “hike” into nature’s 
homeland. 

Right soon again I shall roll southward on my beaten 
trail, from Chicago to El Paso, and so on into the sun- 
kissed Sierras, and when I return again it will be with 
trophies of the kind I seek, and I do not doubt, with new 
made vows to go yet again and again until all that I seek 
of the Southwestern mountains is achieved. 

Go ye my brothers and do likewise. 





An Austin, Tex., dispatch says that President Porfirio Diaz, of 
Mexico, is a valiant hunter, and this fact has led the stockmen 
of the country districts of the Territory of Tepic to extend him 
an urgent invitation to visit their region and kill off some of the 
tigers that infest the ranches. The animals have killed many head 
a ie stock, and have lately become bold near the larger settle- 
ments. The territorial Government has offered a reward of $10 
for each tiger killed. The main object of the stockmen in inviting 
President Pies is to impress on him the necessity of affording 
them relief. 





Motors for Scotch Fishing Boats. 


A noteworthy innovation in the fishing industry of Scotland is 
the introduction of boats propelied by motors. Experiments have 
demonstrated the great advantages of such boats over sailing craft 
in calm weather or when the wind is unfavorable. Inasmuch as 
the Scotch fishing fleet comprises fully 10,000 boats working at line 
and net fishing, in addition to 100 or more steam trawlers, the 
demand for ‘marine motors may become important.—Rufus Flem- 
ing, Consul, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


The Magic of the Oaken Branch, 


Reginald Scot, the author of a work on witchcraft, tells us: 
“That never hunters nor their dogs mer be bewitched; they cleave 
d their dogs pass over it.” 


an oaken branch, and both they an 
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Fremonot—Il. 


At Fort Laramie, Fremont heard much about the 
hostilities of the Sioux and Cheyennes, who, the year 
before, had had a severe fight with a party of sixty men, 
under the command of Mr. Frapp, of St. Louis. The 
Indians had lost eight or ten men; and the whites, half 
as many, including their leader. This left the Indians in 
a bad frame of mind, and many of the young men had 
gone off on a war path, threatening to kill emigrants, 
and, in fact, any whites passing through the country. One 
or two parties had already been saved, through the efforts 
of Fitzpatrick, of the “Broken Hand”; but the Indians 
were clearly in a bad temper. A large village of Sioux 
was camped here, and Fremont had many savage visi- 
tors who were very much interested in him and his curi- 
ous actions. His astronomical observations and instru- 
ments especially excited their awe and admiration; but 
the chiefs were careful to keep the younger men amd the 
women and children from annoying the astronomer. Here 
the services of Joseph Bissonette as interpreter were se- 
cured, and the party prepared to start. Before this was 
done, however, a delegation of chiefs warned Fremont 
not to go further. He, however, explained to them that 
he must obey his orders, and was finally allowed to go 
at his own risk. ; 

The party proceeded up the North Platte River, and 
the first night out were joined by Bissonette, the in- 
terpreter, and by his Indian wife and a young Sioux sent 
forward by the chiefs at Fort Laramie, partly as guide 
and partly to vouch for the explorers in case they should 
meet with hostile Sioux. Fremont imagined, from 
Bissonette’s long residence in the country, that he was a 
guide, and followed his advice as to the route to be pur- 
sued. He afterward learned that Bissonette had seldom 
been out of sight of the fort, and his suggestions obliged 
the party to travel over a very rough road. They met 
a party of Indians who gave very discouraging accounts 
of the country ahead, saying that buffalo were scarce, that 
there was no grass to support the horses, partly because 
of the excessive drouth, and partly on account of the 
grasshoppers, which were unusually numerous. The next 
day they killed five or six cows and made dried meat of 
them. Buffalo continued plenty and they pushed forward, 
meeting Indians, who again gave them bad accounts of 
the country ahead, so that Bissonette strongly advised 
Fremont to turn about. This he declined to do, but told 
his men what he had heard and left it to each man to 
say whether he would go on or turn back. Fremont had 
absolute confidence in a number of the best men, and felt 
sure that they would stay with him; but to his great satis- 
faction all agreed to go forward. Here, however, the 
interpreter and his Indians left him, and with them Fre- 
mont sent back one of his men, who, from the effect of 
an old wound, was unable to travel on foot and his horse 
seemed on the point of giving out. The carts were taken 
to pieces and cached in some willow brush, while every- 
thing that could be spared was buried in the ground. Pack 
saddles were arranged and the animals from here were 
to carry their loads, not to haul them. Carson was ap- 
pointed guide, for the region they were now entering had 
long been his residence. ; 7 

Instead of following the emigrant trail, which left the 
Platte and crossed over to the Sweetwater, Fremont de- 
termined to keep on up the Platte until he reached the 
Sweetwater, thinking that in this way he would find 
better feed for his animals. The decision proved a wise 
one. The day after leaving their cache they found abur- 
dant grass as well as some buffalo, and although when 
they passed the ford where the Indian village had crossed 
the river they found there the skeletons of horses lying all 
about: nevertheless, they had no trouble in finding grass 
for their animals. Many mountain sheep were seen dur- 
ing the day’s journey and some were killed; and in this 
day’s itinerary Fremont perpetuates the story, no doubt 
long before heard from others, that the horns of the sheep 
are useful to it in going down hill. His exact language 
is, “The use of these horns seems to be to protect the 
animal’s head in pitching down precipices to avoid pur- 
suing wolves—their only safety being in places where 
they cannot be followed.” He notes also that these ani- 
mals were called, indifferently, sheep or goats. 

On Aug. 1 they camped near Independence Rock, an 
isolated granite: rock about 650 yards long and forty in 
height. “Everywhere within six or eight feet of the 
ground, where the surface is sufficiently smooth and in 
some places sixty or eighty feet above,” he relates, “the 
rock is inscribed with the names of travelers. Many a 
name famous*in the history of this country, and some 
well known to science, are to be found mixed among 
those of the traders and of travelers for pleasure and 
curiosity, and of missionaries among the savages.” - 

It was on Aug. 3 that the party had their first sight of 
the Wind River Mountains, distant then about seventy 
miles, and appearing as a low, dark, mountainous region. 
Soon after this they came to the cafion where the Sweet- 
water comes out of the mountains, and they followed the 
river up for some distance, but finally left it and turned 
up a ravine leading to the high prairie above. For some 
time recently they had found fuel very scarce, and had 
been obliged to burn buffalo chips and sage brush as they 
did here. The rain, which from time to time had been 
falling upon them down in the valley, now showed as 
snow on the white peaks that they had approached, for 
they were within a short distance of the South Pass, 
which was the objective point for the expedition. Soon 
they reached the highest point of the Pass, which Fre- 
mont estimates at about 7,000 feet, passed over it _and 
camped on the Little Sandy, a tributary of Green River. 
But a few days before, when he had his first glimpse of 
the Wind River Mountains, Fremont had spoken rather 
contemptuously of them, saying that, “The view dissipated 
in a moment the pictures which had been created in our 
minds by many descriptions of travelers, who had com- 
pared these mountains to the Alps in Switzerland, and 
speak of the glittering peaks which rise in icy majesty 
amidst the eternal glaciers nine or ten thousand feet into 
the region of eternal snows.” But on Aug. 10 he says, 
“The air at sunrise is clear and pure and the morning 
extremely cold but beautiful. A lofty snow peak of the 
mountains is glittering in the first rays of the sun, which 
has not yet reached us. The long mountain wall to the 
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east, rising twp thousand feet abruptly from the plain, 
behind which we see the peaks, is still dark, and cuts 
clear against the glowing sky. * * * Though these 
snow mountains are not the Alps, they have their own 
character of grandeur and magnificence, and will doubt- 
less find pens and pencils to do them justice.” 

The party was now approaching the loftiest part of the 
Wind River chain. “Here a view of the utmost magni- 
ficence and grandeur burst upon our eyes. With nothing 
between us and their feet to lessen the effect of the whole 
height, a grand bed of snow-capped mountains rose before 
us, pile upon pile, glowing in the bright light of an 
August day.” 

These fine snow-covered mountains made a great im- 
pression, not only upon Fremont, but upon all the other 
members of the party; and he was very desirous to as- 
cend some of the peaks. Unhappily, however, the last 
barometer was broken on this day; and as soon as camp 
was made, Fremont began to repair it, and succeeded so 
well that it was quite an efficient instrument, until a few 
days later, when it was again broken beyond hope of 
repair. 

The explorer felt a natural longing to push northward 
from this point, wishing to cross the heads of the Yellow- 
stone, which he justly supposed arose among the moun- 
tains which lay to the north of him, but the party were 
in no condition to make such a journey; the men were 
more or less exhausted by the difficulties of past travel, 
provisions were almost gone and game was scarce. He, 
however, built a stout corral and felled timber on the 
margin of a lake not far off, where there was abundant 
food for the animals; and, dividing his party, left some 
of the men and the weakest animals here, and taking 
fourteen men with fifteen of the best mules, set out to 
penetrate further into the mountains, and perhaps to 
climb some of them. Travel through the mountains, 
though slow and difficult, was very attractive; it was 
down one steep slope and then up another and then down 
again. Every hilltop showed some deep and beautiful 
valley, often occupied by lakes, always showing the course 
of some pure and rapid mountain torrent. The vegeta- 
tion was fresh and green, as different as possible from 
the parched grass and juiceless wormwood through which 
they had so long been traveling. Fremont says, “The 
air was fragrant with the odor of the pine, and I realized 
this delightful morning the pleasure of breathing that 
mountain air, which makes a constant theme of the hun- 
ter’s praise, and which now made us feel as if we had 
all been drinking some exhilarating gas. The depths of 
this unexplored forest were a place to delight the heart 
of a botanist. There was a rich undergrowth of plants, 
and numerous gay colored flowers in brilliant bloom. 
We reached the outlet at length, where some freshly 
barked willows that lay.in the water showed that beaver 
had been recently at work. There were some small 
brown squirrels jumping about in the pines and a couple 
of large mallard ducks swimming about in the stream.” 

At their camp of Aug. 13 the upward way became so 
steep and rough that it was determined to leave the ani- 
mals here, and to continue the journey on foot. The men 
carried with them nothing but arms and instruments; and 
as the day was warm many of them left their coats in 
camp. They climbed and climbed, finding, as always hap- 
pens in the mountains, that the distances were much 
greater than they supposed. At night they were still far 
from their objective point, and they lay down without 
anything to eat. The next morning, however, starting 
early, and of course without food, they got among the 
snow fields. The elevation was now great, and several 
of the men, Fremont among the number, were taken ill 
and were unable to proceed. From here Basil Lajeunesse 
with four men was sent back to the place where the mules 
had been left, with instructions to bring on, if possible, 
four or five animals, with provisions and blankets. Soon 
after this Fremont and the remaining men returned to 
their camp, and that night the men sent back for the ani- 
mals returned with food and bedding. The next day, 
encouraged by rest and a couple of hearty meals, they 
determined once more to essay the peaks. They rode 
their animals well up on to the mountains, and then turn- 
ing them loose, again began to climb, Their previous ex- 
perience stood them in good stead; they climbed slowly, 
and at last reached the summit of the mountains, presum- 
ably the peak now known as Fremont’s Peak. From this 
point the Three Tetons bore north fifty degrees west, 
and Fremont’s elevation he gives as 13,570 feet. He says, 
with reasonable pride, “We had climbed the loftiest peak 
of the Rocky Mountains and looked down upon the snow 
a thousand feet below, and, standing where never human 
foot had stood before, felt the exultation of first ex- 
plorers.” 


They returned to the camp where they had left their 
animals, and traveled rapidly eastward, through South 
Pass, and down on to the becehnieter and the Platte. 
An .effort was made to run this river with the india- 
rubber boat, which for daring and hardihood really de- 
served success. However, although they ran some dis- 
tance and passed a number of threatening places, they 
did not get through. “We pushed off again, but after 
making a little distance the force of the current became 
too great for the men on shore, and two of them let go 
the rope. Lajeunesse, the third man, hung on and was 
jerked headforemost into the river from a rock about 
twelve feet high, and down the boat shot like an arrow, 
Basil following us in the rapid current and exerting all 
his strength to keep in mid channel—his head only seen 
occasionally like a black spot in the white foam. How 
far we went I do not exactly know, but we succeeded 
in turning the boat into an eddy below. ‘Cré Dieu,’ said 
Basil Lajeunesse, as he arrived immediately after us. 
‘Je crois bien que j'ai nagé un demi mile.’* He had owed 
his life to his skill as a swimmer, and I determined to 
take him and the two others on board and trust to skill 
and fortune to.reach the other end in safety. We placed 
ourselves on our knees and with the short paddles in our 
hands, the most skillful boatman being at the bow, and 
— we commenced our rapid descent. We cleared rock 
after rock and shot past fall after fall, our little boat 
seeming to play with the cataract. We became flushed 
with success and familiar with the danger, and, yielding 
to the excitement of the occasion, broke forth together 
into a Canadian boat song. Singing, or rather shouting, 


*“Good Lord! I believe I have swum half a mile.” 
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we dashed along, and were, I believe, im the midst of the 
chorus when the boat: struck a concealed rock imme- 
diately at the foot of a fall which whirled her over in an 
instant. Three of my men could not swim and my first 
feeling was to assist them and save some of our effects: 
but a sharp concussion or two convinced me that | had 
not yet saved myself. A few strokes brought me into 
an eddy, and I landed on a pile of racks on the left side 
Looking around I saw that Mr. Preuss had gained the 
shore on the same side, about twenty yards below, and a 
little climbing and swimming soon brought him to my 
side. On the opposite side, against the walk lay the boat 
bottom up, and Lambert was in the act of saving Deseo- 
teaux, whom he had grasped by the hair, and who could 
not swim. ‘Lache pas.’ said he, as I afterward learned 
‘lache bas, cher frére” ‘Crains pas; was the reply, ‘Te 
m’en vais mourir avant que de te lacher.’+ Such was the 
reply of courage and generosity in this danger. For a 
hundred yards below the current was covered with float- 
ing books and boxes, bales of blankets and scattered ar- 
ticles of clothing; and so strong and boiling was the 
stream that even our heavy instruments which were all 
in cases, kept on the surface, and the sextant, circle and 
the long black box of the telescope were in view at once 
For a moment I felt somewhat disheartened. All our 
books—almost every record of the journey—our journals 
and registers of astronomical and barometrical observya- 
tions—had been lost in a moment. But it was no time 
to indulge in regrets, and I immediately set about en- 
deavoring to save something from the wreck. Making 
ourselves understood as well as possible by signs (for 
nothing could be heard in the roar of the waters), we 
commenced our operations. Of everything on board the 
only article that had been saved was my double barreled 
gun, which Descoteaux had caught and clung to with 
drowning tenacity: The men continued down the river on 
the left bank. Mr. Preuss and myself descended on the 
side we were on, and Lajeunesse, with a paddle in his 
hand, jumped on the boat alone and continued down the 
cafion. She was now light and cleared every bad place 
with much less difficulty. In a short time he was joined 
by Lambert, and the search was continued for about a 
mile and a half, which was as far as the boat could pro- 
ceed in the pass. 

“Here the walls were about five hundred feet high, and 
the fragments of rock from above had choked the river 
into a hollow pass but one or two feet above the surface. 
Through this and the interstices of the rock the water 
found its way. Favored beyond our expectations, all of 
our registers had been recovered with the exceptions of 
one of my journals, which contained the notes and inci- 
dents of travel, and topographical descriptions, a number 
of scattered astronomical observations, principally meri- 
dian altitudes of the sun, and our barometrical register 
west of Laramie. Fortunately, our other journals con- 
tained duplicates of the most important barometrical ob- 
servations which had been taken in the mountains. These, 
with a few scattered notes were all that had been pre- 
served of our meteorological observations. In addition 
to these we saved the circle, and these, with a few blank- 
ets, constituted everything that had been rescued from 
the waters.” 

Having gathered up the things which they left on the 
shore, the members of the party, half naked, started on 
foot for the camp below where the other men had been 
sent. They reached there that night and found the much 
needed food and clothing. 

After passing Fort Laramie, Fremont made another 
effort to navigate the Platte River, trying to descend it 
in a bull boat; but this descent, instead of being a trip 
by water, resolved itself into dragging the vessel over 
the sands and finally abandoning it. On the 22d of Sep- 
tember, Fremont reached the village of the Grand 
Pawnees, about thirty miles above the mouth of the Loup 
fork, on the Platte River, and on Oct. 1 he found himself 
at the settlements on the Missouri River. From here the 
— was descended in a boat and St. Louis was reached 

ict. 17. 


*“Don’t let go; don’t let go, dear brother.” 
“Don’t fear, I will die before I let you go.” 


The Silz Game Case. 


In the suit brought by the Attorney-General against 
August Silz, in the Supreme Court, this city, last week, to 
recover penalties for the possession of imported game in 
the close season, it was determined by the-jury that the 
game involved, English pheasants, English and German 
partridges, blackcock and Russian (tame) ducks were 
not of the species indigenous to this State and concerned 
in the law. On this showing Justice Greenbaum directed 
a verdict in favor of the defendant. 

Justice Greenbaum, upon the application of the At 
torney-General, said he would accept briefs on a question 
of law raised as to whether the difference between for- 
eign and domestic game having been conceded, penalties 
could be inflicted under the statute in force in this State, 
and would hand down his decision after consideration of 
the authorities. 

The Attorney-General has published a statement setting 
forth that the points of law involved in the case are not 
yet settled, and warning all dealers that they will make 
themselves liable to prosecution if they deal in foreign 
game in close season. 


Bainbridge Bishop. 

ELIzABETHTOWN, N. Y., April 24.—Bainbridge Bishop, 
a frequent contributor to Forest AND STREAM, and a maf 
well versed in woodcraft generally, died at his’ New 
Russia home in this town early Monday morning of 
pneumonia, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. As 4 
hunter and fisherman he had few equals and no superiors 
in this region. It is probable that he was the best posted 
man on fish and fishing in Lake Champlain which this 
region ever produced. He invented the color organ and 
was the author of a book on the soul of the rainbow 
and the harmony of light, which was gladly received 
the British Museum at London; England. Mr. Bishop 
was a bachelor and had always resided on the homestead 
at New Russia, where his grandfather settled in 1793. 
A man of unusual ability, strict: integrity and -prove 
kindness of heart, he will be much missed in the com 
munity where his active, useful life’was passed: ° ~~ ° 
Gronce:L. Brows. 
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Report on the Natural History of 
Kiska Island." 
BY DR. J. HOBART EGBERT, SURGEON® U. S. COAST AND GEO- 
DETIC SURVEY, 


ExTENDING westward from the Alaska Peninsula for 
somewhat more than a thousand miles and dividing the 
Pacific Ocean from Bering Sea, is the archipelago of 
the Aleutian Islands—formerly belonging to Russia, 
but under the stars and stripes since its purchase, to- 
gether with the territory of Alaska, by the United 
States, May, 1867. This American archipelago, be- 
ginning in about 163 degrees west longitude, at 
Isanotski Strait—which separates Unimak Island from 
the Alaska Peninsula—and terminating with the island 
of Attu, in about 172 degrees east longitude, extends 
quite three-fourths the distance from the Alaska 
Peninsula to the mainland of Russia. The last link in 
this chain which quite connects two continents, viz., 
the Comandorski Islands, is still Russian territory, but 
between Cape Wrangle (the most westerly point of 
Attu Island) and South East Cape of Copper Island 
(the most easterly point of the Comandorski Islands) 
is an ocean expanse of 200 miles, with an average depth 
of nearly 1,900 fathoms, or somewhat more than 2 miles. 

These islands of the north—situated between the 51st 
and ssth parallels of latitude—are rough, rocky and 
treeless, some scarcely more than mountain peaks 
rising abruptly from the sea, and all evincing the 
violent action which evidently gave them birth; yet 
they are far less uninteresting than might at first 
glance be supposed. Cold and barren as these islands 


at first appear and wrapped, as they are in winter, in 
, snow, they are, during the summer, verdant with many 
grasses, mosses and ferns, and perfumed and _beauti- 
fied by myriads of flowers—representatives of many 
| families, genera and species. Nor are the winters 
, particularly severe, for the Japan current, sweeping 
northward through Bering Sea, tempers the cold winds 
: of the north. Here is the home of the eider, the teal, 
, the ptarmigan, and, on one island at least, the caribou; 
c here the habitat of the trout, the resort of the salmon, 
, the cod, the halibut, and the plaice. Here, too, is seen 
" the seal, the sea lion, and, occasionally, the rare and 
. valuable sea otter. The Aleut is the native human 
% species, but on some of the eastern islands the Cau- 
, casian is now found. Many of the islands are entirely un- 
. inhabited, while others are frequented by small colonies 

of Indians during only the hunting and fishing season. 
: Concerning the geological history of this region 


some difference of opinion exists. Some observers 

assert that each island, or group of islands, of the 
h Aleutian chain is a distinct volcanic upheaval, but little 
changed since the period of emergence from the sea— 





er a conclusion not unnatural, considering the volcanic 
it character of most of the rocks, ancient and recent, of 
1p which most of these islands appear to be composed, 
er and by the many extinct or feebly active volcanoes 
D- occurring here and there throughout the chain. But it 
nd is asserted on equally good authority,that, though 
up often blurred and obscured, there are throughout the 
elf Aleutian Islands, unmistakable evidences of glacial 
he action—moraines, roches moutonnées, alternating ridges 
ed and valleys, erosions, etc. The rather limited obser- 
vations of the writer in this field have led to no hard 
and fast conclusions, for, while the evidences of volcanic 
influence on the modeling of the islands are far too 
apparent to admit denial, monuments of glaciation are 

also to be found. 
nst On the 52d parallel of north latitude and about 2% 
+ degrees of longitude west of the 180th meridian—or, 
7 in other words, about 100 statute miles over the line 
e into the Eastern Hemisphere—is Kiska Island, one of 
nan the Aleutian chain. This island, which is about twenty- 
- five miles long and with an average width of about 
oe five miles, does not differ essentially from the other 
components of the Aleutian chain. It is a rocky, 
A treeless island of mountain ridges interspersed with 
At- valleys and gorges, with an irregular coast line, and an 
tion excellent harbor on its eastern side. On the northern 
for- end, a conical peak rises rather abruptly from the sea 
= to a height of 4,000 feet (vid. seq.), and is almost 


t separated from the main portion of the island by a 
ae large lake, or lagoon, which extends along the base 


of the mountain quite three-fourths the distance across 
tting the island 















= This mountain at the northern extremity of Kiska 
nake Island is, by a wide margin, the highest mountain on 
reign the island. It was ascended by the writer on two sepa- 
rate occasions. It is a volcano, pure and simple, and 
still active—though at present feebly so. The eleva- 
tion of the highest point on the crest of the crater 
shop, 1s, as already mentioned, about 4,000 feet, as determined 
/ man by barometer. A different barometer was carried on 
New each of the occasions of ascent. On the first oc- 
ig of casion, the barometer recorded an elevation of 3,900 
As 3 feet, and on the second, 4,150 feet. The correction to 
eriofs be applid to the first reading, for change in atmos- 
vosted Pheric pressure at sea-level, is not definitely known, 
» this as sea-level was not reached until the following day— 
n and about twenty hours after the reading at the summit 
inbow was taken; but on the second occasion of ascent less 
ved in than twelve hours elapsed between the readings of 
3ishop the barometer at sea-level before and after the ascent 
estead ol the mountain. On this latter occasion, a subtrac- 
“71798 tive correction of 25 feet (one-half the total change) 
verbial was determined. 
, ‘com € ascent of this volcano is comparatively easy 
oh along either its eastern, northeastern or southeastern 
WE, ae 
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slopes, though the western and southwestern exposures 
are steep and abrupt. Although some snow remains 
on the higher portions throughout the entire sum- 
mer, it is evidently sufficiently dispersed by the month 
of August to interfere in no way with the ascent of 
the mountain. Arriving at the summit, one finds him- 
self standing on the crest of a perfect crater, the floor 
of which is about 300 feet below him. At the rim, the 
crater has a diameter of about 600 feet (estimated) and 
its steep and quite regular walls are well preserved on 
all sides, except to the northwest, where the crest is 
wanting, and a portion of the side has been thrown 
down. Through this gap, which does not, however, 
extend to the floor of the crater, a large amount of 
rock, lava, sulphur, etc., has escaped—apparently at no 
remote time—down the side of the mountain, on which 
a considerable portion of it still remains. 





On the first ascent of the mountain the writer did 
not go down into the crater, owing, in part, to the 
lateness of the hour when the summit was reached, but 
more particularly to the fact that a dense fog shut in 
the landscape, making it impossible to see more than 
a few yards in advance, filling the crater, and render- 
ing travel along the declivities and among the rocks 
extremely dangerous. The strong wind that was 
blowing across the crater from. the westward, was 
heavily freighted with sulphur fumes, affording the 
only clue to volcanic activity obtained on this oc- 
casion. The second ascent of the mountain was made 
under much more favorable weather conditions, and 
this time the crater was quite thoroughly explored and 
photographs made of different portions of it. 

Inside the crater and on the western slope of the 
mountain near it were found numerous sulphur beds— 
some, apparently, very recent deposits—and all sur- 
rounding openings into the belly of the mountain, from 
whence they have apparently been cast up. Much of 
this sulphur is in the form of pure crystals (brim- 
stone), and occurs both as separate bright yellow nug- 
gets and in cakes and masses. One large heap of a 
finely granular sort, of decidedly greenish color, was 
observed. There are also within the crater huge clusters 
of rock that have evidently been subjected, quite re- 
cently, to intense heat, and a few isolated granite boul- 
ders that have been cracked by the heat, but which 
still retain their original shapes and structure. Large 
patches of congealed snow existed on both the north- 
eastern and the southwestern walls of the crater, while 
on the floor under the northeastern slope was a large 
pool of greenish water. In the western aspect of the 
floor of the main crater is a sort of secondary crater 
—a rounded depression with central bonnet of fused 
rocks. 

But while the several openings, about which the 
sulphur deposits’ occurred, and various general ap- 
pearances spoke of the quite recent escape of ma- 
terial from within, it was not inside the main orifice 
of the crater that the manifestations of immediate ac- 
tivity were found, but on the northwestern slope of 
the mountain below the crater, and on the steep, rocky 
side of the gap in the northwestern aspect of the crater, 
about midway from floor to crest. In both these 
places steam was found escaping in considerable 
quantity from holes among the heated rocks, and, in one 
locality at least, carrying with it a moderate quantity 
of fine ashes. , 

Along the mountainous sides of the-volcano, and 
particularly on the northern and western slopes, are 
collections of lava and rocks which havéwbeen baked 
and burned. But on this mountain are also massive 
ledges of fine granitic rock, and isolated boulders of 
the same, exhibiting fine cleavage and clean edges, and 
suggesting desirable material for walls, buttresses, and 
buildings. 





At the foot of the mountain, from the point where 
its southern slope runs sharply down to the water of 
the large lake (which, as already noted, extends along 
the base of its entire southwestern aspect), and stretch- 
ing from this point to the sea shore at “Kelp Cove,” 
is a close series of ridges, more or less flattened on 
top, and composed entirely of huge boulders—mainly 
granite. Most of the component rocks are massive 
and are piled well upon each other, in such manner that 
the exposed portions, or tops of the ridges, are high 
above accumulated silt, gravel and smaller rocks. A 
thick layer of “tundra” covers, for the most part, the 
exposed portions of the rocks and hides caverns dark 
and deep; and while this layer of vegetation assists one 
in maintaining a foot-hold when standing on or step- 
ping to and from the individual rocks, is also frequently 
forms a treacherous covering or bridge, extending from 
rock to rock, which is not strong enough to sustain 
the weight of the body, and demanding that one direct 
his footsteps with extreme caution. In fact, travel 
over these boulders is both difficult and dangerous, and 
the appellation of “The Devil’s Cobblestones” is now 
commonly applied to the locality by those who have a 
personal acquaintance with it—the term having first 
been employed by the writer, who, on his first trip to 
the summit of the mountain, was overtaken by dark- 
ness while crossing this area and compelled to spend 
ihe night there, in the rain and with only the wet 
“tundra” that covers the boulders for a blanket—al- 
though within a few hundred feet of the border of the 
ridge and of safe going when darkness settled down 
and made further attempt to advance among the boul- 
ders almost suicidal. hat natural forces or: con- 
ditions have heaped together these boulders in this 
particular place, over such an extensive area, and 
whence they have come, are not clear to the writer. 
They do not appear to have been thrown up from be- 
low, or to be the superficial out-crop of an under- 


ee 
lying stratum. That they have been hurled down from 
the volcanic peak which towers above them, seems not 
unlikely, since bold out-crops of massive granite are 
still to be seen, well up the steep sides of the moun- 
tain, and detached fragments—many of large dimen- 
sions—are everywhere strewn about its base; and yet 
the vast numbers and the segregation of the boulders, 
the isolation and rather regular arrangement of the 
ridges, and their uninterrupted extension from the 
base of the mountain toward the sea for a distance of 
nearly a mile, are peculiar, and would scarcely result 
alone from the gravitation of the rocks from former 
elevated positions on the mountain, or from a down- 
pour of material hurled into space by volcanic activity. 

The arrangement of these boulders and the dearth 
among them, at least in the superior portions, of sand, 
grave! and small stones, etc., are suggestive of a 
special segregating and enmassing force, such, for ex- 
ample, as might be exerted by glaciers. Indeed, were 
it not for the general absence—or, perhaps, oblitera- 
tion—of the monuments of glaciation throughout the 
island, these “Devil’s Cobblestones” might, not un- 
reasonably, be regarded as moraines. 

It should be mentioned, en passant, that the term 
“granite” is here used in its broadest sense—i. e., as 
including the holocrystalline igneous rocks of granitic 
structure generally without special distinction between 
true granite, eurite, syenite, diorite, etc., all of which 
doubtless occur. In certain parts of both Kiska and 
Little Kiska Islands basaltic formations are observed 
—as on the face of the cliff at the North Head of Little 
Kiska Island. General out-crops of trap rock occur 
almost everywhere throughout the island, and evidently 
contribute mainly to the “flooring” of “shingle” so 
common on areas which are bare of mosses and 
grasses. In most places exfoliation appears to have 
been augmented by the rocks having been subjected 
to a high degree of heat. 

Conglomerates—usually appearing as fresh from an 
oven—are encountered almost everywhere; sometimes; 
as small turrets or buttes, and sometimes in more ex- 
tensive mounds or layers. Grits and sandstones—oft2a 
coarse and appearing of recent formaticn—are con- 
spicuous in certain parts of the island. The extreme 
western portion of the ridge that rises abruptly from 
the head of Kiska Harbor appears to be composed 
jargely of a ccarse yellowish sandstone, and a broad 
flooring of similar material is traversed in crossing 
from the main ridge to the somewhat disconnected 
western extremity. The bluff along the northern aspect 
ct Kiska Harbor is composed almost entirely cf a 
brownish sandstone. Scattered fragments of quartz 
and egate occur on portions of the island, though no 
extensive veins or accumulations were encountered. 
few small geodes were found. No fossils were dis- 
covered. 

Iron occurs throughout the island—in the rocks, the 
sand, and even the water of some of the streams. Be- 
sides magnetite, hematite, and limonite, pyrite occurs 
in moderate quantity in certain clays and shales. 

Kiska Island has an abundant supply of fresh water. 
All over the island small to moderate size streams 
course through valleys and gorges to the sea. Even 
near the summit of the big mountain there is, in 
summer, no dearth of fresh water, for here accumu- 
lations of ice and snow continue throughout she 
warmer weather as fountain-heads of streams that 
pour down the rocky slopes of the mountain to the 
valleys below. The water of the streams is soft and 
sweet and excellent for drinking and culinary purposes. 
Only where a stream drains a considerable marsh is 
the water likely to be contaminated to any extent by 
organic material. In specimens of such water ex- 
amined by the writer, the microscope revealed the low 
forms of life—both animal and vegetable—common to 
pond and ditch water. 

In addition to the streams, there are, scattered over 
the island, hundreds of fresh-water ponds—most of 
them small, yet some of fair magnitude. There are 
also a number of large lakes, or lagoons, along the 
seashore which are not elevated above sea-level and 
which, even though opcning by only a narrow stream 
or brook to the ocean, or even apparently cut off from 
the sea, are brackish. The large lake at the base of 
the big mountain belongs to this class. 

The existence of a hot spring on the north end of 
the island has been reported, and its occurrence is not 
unlikely, as the writer has personally inspected a stream 
which flows down the northeastern slope of the big 
mountain, the water of which is freighted with sulphur 
and iron. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED, ] 


The Audubon Birthday Anniversary. 


MENTION has already been made of the service to be 
held next week in commemoration of the birthday of 
Audubon, the naturalist. The meeting will take place at 
the Church of the Intercession, 157th street and Broad- 
way, New York, at 8 o’clock of the evening of Thursday, 
May 4. The exercises will open by a brief address by 
the Rev. M. H. Gates, the rector of the church, who will 
introduce the Hon. Alton B. Parker, who will deliver the 
oration. This will be followed by the singing of an 
anthem, and then by brief addresses by Mr. F. M. Chap- 
man, Richard Watson Gilder, Ernest Thompson-Seton, 
Bishop Greer, and Hon. George F. Parker. While the 
meeting will not be a very long one, it will be of exceeding 
interest throughout, and will be largely attended by the 
scientific people of New York, and many others interested. 

The Church of the Intercession is most easily reached 
by taking the Broadway Subway to 157th street. The 
church is distant only a block from the station, 
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Howard Eaton’s Buffalo. 


“With the opening of the Flathead Indian reserva- 
tion in Montana to settlement the coming summer, the last 
large band of buffaloes in the United States will be scat- 
tered to the four winds, or else removed to the Blackfeet 
reservation further north, or into the Milk River country 
of the Canadian provinces.” 

This is the statement made by Howard Eaton, of 
Wyoming, who is interested in the largest herd of buf- 
faloes in the world, mostly os to Michael Pablo, 
who has a herd of about 350 on the Flathead reservation. 

“The Pablo herd is the largest in existence,” said Mr. 
Eaton, “and comprises one-third of all the buffaloes in 
the world. A few years ago, when ‘Buffalo’ Jones went 
broke on a big irrigating scheme, he sold his bunch, which 
were then in Kansas, to Pablo and Allard, making the 
largest herd of pure bloods now in the world, and carry- 
ing the strains of the old herds of Texas, Indian Terri- 
tory, western and northern Montana, North Dakota and 
Manitoba. Jones built his ditch all right, but he got no 
water, so that his venture was a disastrous failure. 

“When I afterward purchased the Allard interests there 
were 400 in the herd, and I secured four-fifths of the 
Allard holdings. I have been gradually selling them off, 
and this year I expect to have disposed of nearly all of 
these.” 

During the last summer Mr. Eaton accompanied Count 
Ernest Bernstroff and his son, Arthur, on an extended 
hunting trip through the Flathead country, and as the 
Count wanted to secure a pair of buffalo heads to take 
to his home at Ouaden, Schoenfeld, near Wiesbaden, 
Germany, Mr. Eaon sold him two buffaloes from his 
bunch on the reservation, and the Count and his son had 
the pleasure of stalking thcm for a day or two before they 
got a good chance to shoot them, even at long range. 

Buffaloes are now worth $1,000 a pair, bull and cow, 
and in a few years will be hard to get at any price. 

In speaking of the breeding of these animals, Mr. Eaton 
says that the bunch on the reservation produced sixty-six 
calves in 1904 and fifty-five in 1903. He sold the Gov- 
ernment a herd of twenty in October, 1902, two bulls and 
eighteen cows, for the Yellowstone Park, and they have 
now, in two years, increased to forty. 

Mr. Eaton has sold buffaloes to the cities and private 
individuals all over the United ‘States. He deals in noth- 
ing but pure bloods. The mixed breeds, of which Pablo 
has quite a number crossed with polled Angus cattle, 
are easily distinguished by the lengthened tail, finer hair 
in the coat, and the hair on the fore legs is shorter. 

On the full blood, the hair hangs from the knees almost 





Lied Cranks in Game Protection. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your editorial on “The Sale of Imported Game” affords 
a good text on the peculiar lengths to which game pro- 
tecting legislation will go, lengths to which law does not 
seem to go on other subjects. 

On no conceivable ground can the sale of game im- 
ported from outside this country, be held to interfere with 
protection of game in this country; so the only excuse 
for such an interference with commerce, must be in the 
confession that we must do wrong to prevent another 
wrong. 

Nor is this an unusual kink for game protection law to 
take, as witness the United States game protection idea 
of my old and valued friend George Shiras 3d. He 
must have forgotten that his honored father joined (prac- 
tically) with Justice White of the United States Supreme 
Court, in the lottery ticket case, that there is a Tenth 
Amendment to the United States Constitution, oblivious 
as that Court seems to be to that fact. Let any layman 
read that Constitution, and all amendments thereto, and 
see where he can hatch out any power given the United 
States to meddle in strictly State affairs. And if there 
is anything bit the most finical of dodging, that can 
make game protection anything but a matter entirely for 
local legislation, then I don’t see why Congress may not 
legislate on assault and battery, or picking pockets. 

Then Mr. Dwight W. Huntington, in his excellent 
work, “Our Big Game,” page 14, has these statements, “If 
it were not for the fact that the privilege would be abused, 
I would strongly favor taking one or two dogs into the 
woods, to be used only to run down and locate the 
wounded deer,” and further along, “The most disagree- 
able thing about shooting is the wounding of an animal 
which escapes to die.” This is an honest confession, and 
must come from an honorable man, that “sport” must be 
beastly. 


And the confession is, that sport may not be freed from 
beastliness, because the means for so doing would be 
abused! In other words, law must do wrong, for the 
sake of preventing other wrong! Can this be paralleled 
in other departments of law? I don’t know, not being 
a little of a lawyer, but some of your lawyer readers 
might enlighten us on whether law is given to such 
pranks? 

Your Raleigh, N. C., correspondent, page 299, points 
out the nuisance deer were at the fox hunts at Chase 
City; and no foxhunter ever wants his hounds to “get 
after a deer” when foxhunting is the job, as that means 
an absence of some hounds from home for a considerable 
time, their being badly worn-out, and the strong prob- 
ability that some will be shot by some “high-toned sports- 
man” of a still-hunter. My own opinion, based on a toler- 
ably long experience in both fox and deer chasing with 
hounds, is that hounding kills fewer deer than still-hunt- 
ing, and that the real impulse that moves the still-hunter, 
is that hounding makes the deer so shy that still-hunting 
is a much harder job than if they are not run by hounds. 


to the ankle, while it is much shorter on the mixed 
breeds. The buffalo will feed with his head against the 
wind, being so well protected by the shaggy coat around 
the shoulders, but the mixed breeds are inclined to turn 
their tail toward the wind, like common cattle. 

Pablo, the owner of the great herd, is of mixed blood 
and a direct descendant of some of the early Hudson Bay 
trappers. He is about 63 years old, has a family of sev- 
eral children, and is worth at least ooo, half of it 
being in cash. While uneducated, Pablo is, nevertheless, 
very shrewd, and one of the finest men in the Flathead 
country.—Helen (Mont.) Independent, April 15.° 


The Rattler and His Stroke. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Spectator in the number of April 15, says that he 
has ridden many miles through Texas and New Mexico 
without having seen a single rattlesnake. He has arrived 
on the scene too late; that is all. Had he been in western 
Texas thirty-five or forty years ago he might have seen 
any number of them, but they, like the buffalo, have, no 
doubt, been pretty well killed off, though I would expect 
to find a few there yet. 

In the country where Fort Concho was afterward built, 
the railroad town of San Angelo occupies the ground 
now, and there are no rattlesnakes there, of course; but 
in 1866 I saw half a dozen of them in an hour, and did 
not have to hunt them, either. 

Around old Fort Cummings, New Mexico, was another 
good place to find them; as late as 1882 I hunted them 
there, using a shotgun to do it, and in one afternoon 
killed eight. I must have shot at least fifty of them before 
they began to get scarce. 

The largest one that I ever killed, or saw killed, I shot 
in 1867, on the prairie half-way between Cafion Pass, near 
Horsehead Crossing on the Pecos River, and the head of 
the North Concho River. I killed him with the old Colt’s 
powder-and-ball pistol, cutting his head off as he lay in 
a coil. I could not have made another shot like that had 
I tried; it just happened so. That snake measured 9% 
feet in length, with a largest diameter of four inches. 
There was no guess work about these measurements, I 
used a foot rule to measure him, but he only had eleven 
rattles and a button. 

A correspondent a few weeks ago expressed a doubt 
about the rattlesnake’s bite being always fatal. If I were 
bitten by one and used.no remedy, I would not expect to 
live three hours. Still, the rattler is not half as dangerous 
as is our northern copperhead; he always tells you where 
he is in time to get out of his road; he throws himself 





Yet your game protection laws make it likely that our 
hounds may be lawfully shot, because when we are fox- 
hunting, some fool deer gets in their way. Have we fox- 
hunters no rights in your eyes? 

_ The real truth about game protection seems to be that 
it takes heed to the individual selfishness of particular 
classes, who want lots of game and easy shooting of it, 
for—according to Mr. Huntington—the capture of the 
wounded deer is a secondary consideration, and when so 
fair-minded a man as his book shows him to be is driven 
to such a position, what monstrous absurditw is the aver- 
age “sportsman” to take to?., Wo. WADE. 

Oakmont, Pa., April 19. 


Do Woodcock Decoy? 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

On Dec. 5, 1904, I took a short gunning trip with a 
friend whom I consider one of the greatest living authori- 
ties on that fast vanishing game bird, the woodcock, and 
before the day was over had one of the most novel ex- 
periences that has ever befallen me afield. 

Our destination was some hills on Long Island, about 
an hour’s run from the city. For several days the weather 
had been very cold, and when we got afield we found the 
ground frozen so hard that walking was made decidedly 
unpleasant, and to add to our discomfort it soon began 
to snow and sleet quite hard. 

Without going into details of the early part of our 
hunt, I will get right down to my story. We were ap- 
proaching some hills where earlier in the season we had 
had several days of excellent woodcock shooting, when 
my friend suddenly stopped and, turning to me, said he 
would show me a woodcock:in a few minutes; and he was 
SO positive in his statement that I simply laughed at him 
and told him to go ahead, that I would have to see the 
bird before taking any stock in his statement. Going up 
a hillside, I went to the right and my friend to the left; 
and on account of the dense growth of saplings and 
bushes we became separated, and I had almost gained the 
top when I heard him call for me to come to him; and 
when I finally worked my way to where he was standing, 
he showed me some woodcock droppings which were 
probably a couple of days old. He then related to me 
the most curious = I had ever heard about this, the 
most mysterious of all our game birds. He said-ehat the 
bird he was about to show me (for at no time did he 
seem to be in doubt as to his ability to show me the bird) 
was a small light colored cock that had been on this very 
hillside all summer and fall, as he had found it there 
every time he had looked for it, and he had even seen it 
on the ground on several occasions. He said further, that 
he felt positive that this bird had inhabited this very spot 
for the past three seasons, and he made me promise #1 
flushed a bird and it proved to be this small light colored 
one, not to shoot it, as he said he had refrained from 
killing it himself, although he had had many opportu- 
nities to do so, for the reason that he considered it was 
the “decoy” that had lured the other woodcock to this 





into his coil, then springs his rattle; and while he is in 
that coil—and he never strikes before that—he can only 
strike half the length of his body. I have tested this time 
and again by having one strike at my gun barrel while | 
stood just beyond his reach. 

We have one snake that I never kill myself or je 
others kill if I can prevent it; that is the black snake. | 
ought to qualify this, though. I won't kill him as long 
as he-remains on the ground where he belongs, but when 
he climbs a tree after birds’ nests he gets a charge of shot 
from me. Casta Bianco 


More Loon Lore. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
__I see I have got the loon into trouble, and I must see 
if I cannot extricate him. In writing a short sketcl of 
anything, one is very likely to leave out some things, and 
so to make it appear very different from the experience 
of some one else, and further explanation will be needed 
to clear up the matter. 

Now, that the loon that Mr. Hampton wrote of 
dodged twenty loads of shot, is, no doubt, all true: and 


that then they only succeeded in killing him by a ruse: 
but it appears that they were in plain sight of the bird 
until the last shot, when the gunner was concealed by a 
pile of drift wood, and the other person was attracting 


his attention by pointing a stick at him. 
The loon referred to as having been hit with one hun- 


dred shot was not shot at continuously or several times 
in close succession, but was all summer in accumulating 
those shot, and he was shot at from a natural screen of 
brush, and the shooter’s idea was that he dodged the shot 
after hearing the report of the gun. That was what I 


ridiculed. On several occasions when I saw the bird shot 
at with the rifle during the course of the summer, | was 
out in the clearing, and they invariably shot oyer him. 
In the fall I shot the loon to demonstrate my knowledge 
of the game, and to win a bet. What I particularly 
wished to call attention to in my previous article, was 
certain peculiarities of the bird. The thick tough hide 
is one, and that their feathers cannot be plucked without 
scalding is another. I will further add that I never saw 
one alight on the water as ducks or geese do. They fold 
their wings when several feet from the ‘surface of the 
water, and dive into it head first, and often come to the 
surface as much as a hundred yards from where they 
went in. I have only once seen a loon in shallow water, 
and I think it swam around through the channel from a 
deep lake that was a short distance away. 
W. A. LINKLETTER. 


hillside, and to kill it would surely spoil our sport in 
the future. 

This latter statement made me laugh outright, but my 
friend, who is quite an old man and has made a study of 
woodcock for many years, insisted that woodcock will 
decoy to others, and in support of his theory stated that 
he had known many birds like the present one that lived 
in certain spots year after year, and while they were 
allowed to remain undisturbed, good shooting could 
always be had close by, but, as soon as they were killed, 
only an odd bird or so would be found in that partic- 
ular locality. ; 

Casting about, we soon found plenty of sign, some of 
it apparently only a few hours old; and ordering on my 
dogs, two pointers, I saw them suddenly stiffen out side 
by side, and calling my friend’s attention to them, he said 
to go in. As I approached the dogs a bird flushed to 
one side of them and darted thirty feet or more straight 
in the air, and quicker than it takes to relate, I had cov- 
ered it and fired. At first I thought I had missed and 
was glad of it, for I had fired on the impulse of the 
moment without giving a thought to my promise, but my 
old dog Bob stiffened out at the. foot of the hill, and 
going to him I saw the woodcock lying on its back dead. 

Well, when- I handed the bird to my friend and he 
recognized in it the bird he had been watching all sum- 
mer and fall, at first no apology I could make would be 
accepted, and he looked as though he had lost an old 
friend. Then he said we would have to suffer next sea- 
son for what I had done, as I had destroyed the “decoy 
that had made our covert such a good place for birds. 

That my friend knows the bird and its habits thor- 
oughly I have had many demonstrations, for he has shown 
me birds every time I have been with him, and he claims 
that he can find birds any time from their first appeat- 
ance in the north until they leave again for the south. 
On a previous trip, in October, 1904, he told me of a bird 
which had been in a certain hollow in a high woods sea- 
son after season for about five or six years; and when 
doubted a bird would remain so long as that in any one 
locality he took me to the place, and going direct to the 
spot mentioned, flushed a bird. This bird also he would 
not kill. ' 

If my friend is correct in his theory that an individual 
woodcock will come season after season to a_ certail 
locality and will there raise its young if left undisturbed, 
might not this be one of the principal reasons for the 
scarcity of this bird in coverts where it was formerly 
plentiful and an excellent argument against al!-summer 
shooting, for we all know that a good shot with a g 
dog can, in July or August, clean out a brood of wood- 
cock in a very short time? J. H. 


West Virginia Wid Turkeys. 
Morcantown, W. Va., April 19.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: A recent report has been received from the 
mountains in this vicinity that two wild turkey hens have 
been seen with broods of young already this spring. This 
makes us glad. Emerson CARNEY. 
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Federal Game Protection. 


stor Forest and Stream: 
sa ge to have failed to make myself understood by 
Mr. Shiras as to several points under consideration, and 
i+ js mainly to clear up, if possible, these differences, that 
I deem it necessary to go further with the discussion. 

His migratory bird bill, Sec. 1, provides: | 

“That all wild geese, wild swans, brant, wild ducks, 
snipe, plover, woodcock, rail, wild pigeons, and all = 
migratory game birds, which in their northern and sout 
orn migrations pass through or do not remain perma- 
nently the entire year within the borders of any State or 
Territory’ * * * shall be under Federal protection. 

My point is, that the italicised words should have been 
omitted, as they qualify the whole section and limit the 
protection to such wild geese, etc., as do not remain 
permanently the entire year within the borders of any 
State or Territory.” i f 

li is true as he says that the term “migratory has a 
well understood meaning and comprises an entire class 
or subdivision of the bird family, hence, as I claim, the 
lack of necessity, and the danger of putting into a law 
4 definition of the word, especially an inaccurate one. 

\l] wild geese and ducks belong to the class of migra- 
tory birds, but some of them do sometimes “remain per- 


manently the entire year in .a State or Territory,” and 
do not, in fact, migrate at all. 1 ri ‘ge 

Under Mr. Shiras’ definition of “migratory” these indi- 
vidual birds are not under Federal protection, and in 
every case under his bill the prosecution would probably 
be bound to prove that the particular bird in question 


did, in fact, migrate. 
What the bill is intended to do is to protect the whole 
of migratory game birds, and if the section re- 


-) 
class 


ferred to had been, as I have suggested, it would have in- 
cluded the class as a whole, regardless of the particular 
habits of any individual bird. 


li this does not make my point clear, then I will have 
o give it up. : . 
Again he ae that I “refer to the migratory habits 
of many wild animals” and that such feferetice is far 
fetched “since the bill does not cover game animals. 
(By this it is not meant, of course, to assert that a bird 
is not an animal, except for the purposes of his bill.) 

But let us see if it 1s far fetched. The fact of migra- 
tion is in the bill made the basis of Federal jurisdiction 
as to birds, and I was discussing whether that could be 
a sound basis, for if so, it would also determine that cer- 
tain game quadrupeds and fish (those which were migra- 
tory) would also be under Federal protection while others 
of the same species would not be. That is, if migration 
is a iest for bird jurisdiction, it must also be for all mi- 
gratory game, : s 

Now, as to the case of Geer vs. Connecticut, which was 
cecided by the United States Supreme Court when Mr. 
Shira:’ father was a member of that Court, and which 
dccisicn, if it is against Mr. Shiras’ present position, he 
siggests may be a “visitation of the sins of the father 
upen the son.” He asserts that that decision has no 
hearing on the present controversy, because no Federal 
stattite then existed as to migratory birds, or was in ques- 
ton in the case, and therefore the Federal power in that 
respect was not in issue. ; 

| grant the premises, but deny the soundness of his 
deduction, , 

In that case Geer had game in possession lawfully 
kil'ed in Connecticut and was undertaking to transport 
ii out of the State, and being prevented by the game 
wardens, claimed that the law preventing such transpor- 
tation was an interference with interstate commerce, and 
therefore invalid. 7 : 

While it is true that the case did not directly involve 
the power of Congress to legislate on migratory birds 
because they were migratory, it did involve the police 
power of a State to legislate as to all its game, migratory 
and otherwise, notwithstanding such legislation might 
to a certain extent interfere with interstate commerce ; 
rd even, although as to interstate commerce, Congress 
had unquestioned legislative power expressly conferred 
hy the Constitution, and had legislated, the court in the 
ci-e notwithstanding that fact, affirmed the existence of 
the power of the State to absolutely control the game 
within it, and the reasons given for so deciding were of 
a character. which would as. effectually forbid Federal 
control of migratory birds, as if that very question had 
been involved, and before the court can uphold Mr. 
Shiras’ migratory bird bill, it must overrule or greatly 
modify the Geer decision. 

(he fact that Mr. Shiras’ father concurred in the de- 
cision of the case, which I claim shows his migratory 
Lird bill to be without constitutional authority, does not 
necessarily lead to the conclusion as he says, “that the 

ins of the father are visited upon the son.” It might, 
perhaps, be more accurate to say that the legal wisdom of 
the father was not visited on the son. 

\Ir. Shiras says that his bill has been submitted to some 
of the best constitutional lawyers.in the country and re- 
ccived their entire approval, and therefore he is content. 

If by this he means it to be understood that these law- 
yers have approved as constitutional the provisions of 
his bill that a “Department” of the Government can make 
regulations and prescribe penalties for their violation, 

hen are the decisions of the courts of little use in de- 
termining such questions. 

\nd if this assertion of his is to now settle the contro- 
versy, without an opinion to that effect, and the reasons 
herefor, from at least one of these lawyers, it had as 
well not have been begun. ; 

\s to my plan of game protection on all public lands, 
he urges two objections. 

First: The opposition of Congressmen to placing what 

terms “local”. game under Federal control. 

But it seems to me that anyone opposing that would 
lso oppose such control of migratory birds, as the latter 
iurnish the principal shooting all over the country. 

Second: That it would be so difficult to determine the 

blic lands from the private that the law-abiding sports- 
nan could not tell by which law he was bound. I take it 

it-the “law-abiding” sportsman would be willing to 

P within the provisions of that law which was the 

st restrictive, and would therefore have no trouble, 
hile the other fellows would hunt, if at all, at their 
icril in that respect, and the plea of ignorance as to where 
hey were at” would not save them. 


The purpose of what he calls my “checkerboard” of 
laws is to make it troublesome for just such le, and 
the more the grass is ta led in the path of the trans- 
gressor, the less likely he fs to travel it. 

Since writing the foregoing, Mr. Shiras has introduced 
two more bills, copies of which he has sent me, one of 
them being to protect migratory fish in the public waters 
of the United States. 

This bill undertakes to protect these fish only while 
spawning, and goes at it by declaring the spawning period 
to begin when the fish enter the bays, rivers, etc., and to 
end “upon the completion of the act of spawning.” 

Inasmuch as the end of the spawning period is not the 
same in all tht fish family, nor in all of each species or 
kind, there being abnormal conditions in many of each 
kind, spawn being found at all times of the year in some 
fish, there can be under this bill no simultaneous closing 
of the season, but each individual fish may have its own 
ending of the season. 

Besides this, the male fish, which do not spawn at all, 
will have no open season. This beats my “checkerboard” 
out of sight. 

This bill also provides for imprisonment of the violator, 
but fixes neither a minimum nor a maximum of imprison- 
ment. 

The other bill is much in the same line, and both are, 
as I think, open to many serious objections; but I do not 
believe further discussion of the subject will be either 
profitable or interesting to the public. 

I have a draft of my proposed law covering game 
quadrupeds, birds and fish, on public lands, and in pub- 
lic waters, which when perfected according to my ideas 
I will submit to public criticism, as I do not agree with 
Mr. Shiras that a bill which the author confesses to be 
imperfect should be introduced in Congress and there per- 
fected, as that usually results in patch-work legislation, 
which no two persons will understand alike. 


D. C. BEAMAN, 
Dexvar, Colo., Apri! 20. 





Massachusetts Notes. 


Boston, April 22.—Editor Forest and Stream: I am 
glad to report the organization of another club for the 
purpose of fostering fish and game interests in Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Edward H. Richards, a member of the 
State Association, has been active in doing missionary 
work in Woburn and informs me that the interest awak- 
ened among the hunters and fishermen of the town has 
resulted in the forming of the Woburn Fish and Game 
Association. The president is Mr. Charles W. Ames; 
vice-president, L. A. White; treasurer, W. J. Hammond; 
secretary, John H. Sweetser; chairman of the Board of 
Directors, Dr. C. H. Buss. 

The membership already numbers about one hundred. 
The formation of many local clubs in the large towns 
and cities of the State is one of the encouraging signs of 
the times. The late Captain Collins, in a speech before 
one of these clubs last fall, declared that without the 
support of such societies “the work of the Commission 
would amount to very little.” In the last annual report 
of the Commissioners (p. 129) this statement appears: 

“The notable work of the fish and game protective asso- 
cialions deserves the interest and support of all loyal 
citizens.” Special emphasis is put upon the activities of 
these associations in liberating quail, “well-nigh the most 
beneficial feathered friend of the farmer,” which but for 
this work might have “long ago disappeared from within 
our State.” 

Such organizations, besides carrying on specific lines of 
work, are of great value from an educational standpoint. 
There is no better way to reciaim a pot-hunter or a fish 
or game hog than to bring him into the fold where he 
will imbibe the ideas of more enlightened sportsmen. The 
number of clubs is constantly increasing in our State, but 
there are yet many communities where they are very 
much needed; and it is my belief that within a few years 
there are likely to be twice the number we now have. 

George M. Poland, Esq., chairman of the executive com- 
tee of the central committee, has recently secured the 
conviction of a man at Ayer for allowing his dog to chase 
deer, and the man convicted has brought an action for 
damages against the warden for shooting the dog. The 
result is awaited with a good deal of interest on the part 
of all our wardens. During 1904 the number of arrests 
for owning or keeping dogs that chased deer was twenty- 
two, and as the deer are increasing rapidly, the number 
of such cases in the future is likely to be far in excess of 
what they have been hitherto. In the town of Lee it is 
said to be a favorite pastime with the people to watch the 
movements of deer by the use of field glasses. The pre- 
dictions of some sportsmen a few years ago that there 
never could be many deer in the State for lack of the food 
they require does not appear to have been verified by the 
facts. Reports of numbers of them being seen are con- 
stantly coming in from every county in the State. The 
same conditions exist in New Hampshire and Vermont. 
Game wardens in Rutland county report that they have 
wintered “better than in the last five years.” They have 
come out fat and sleek this spring. In what is known 
as “Long Yard,” two and one-half miles southeast of the 
Killington Park House, they say as many as 265 deer 
were counted within the radius of a mile. Good hunting 
for both deer and partridges in the Green Mountain State 
is counted upon for next, fall. 

Col. E. B. Parker is getting his tackle ready for a trip 
to his preserve in northern Vermont, and will also take 
along a few cans of trout-fry from the hatchery of Mr. 
Wood, of Plymouth. He proposes to start the last of next 
week so as to be on hand for the opening of the season 
May 1. The streams in Windham county have been liber- 
ally stocked during the past few years in part by the Ver- 
mont Fish and Game League, by the Forest and Stream 
Club, of Wilmington, and by large consignments from 
the United States Bureau of Fisheries—these being se- 
cured through Congressman Haskins. _ The effects of 
generous stocking were apparent last year, resulting in 
the taking of larger trout than usual, but even better 
catches are confidently expected the coming season. 

A party of Boston sportsmen (too modest to allow their 
names to appear in print) have recently returned from 
brant shooting off Nantucket, where in less than two 
weeks they secured more than a hundred birds. There 
has been a wonderful flight at Monomoy, where in a 
single day there were killed about two hundred birds, 


Prof. C. F. —— of Worcester, writes that his cock 

partridge (reared the egg) “drumming like 

a house on fire” the other day. He has a lot of elegant 

photos showing the performance in every phase. He has 

Sees he says, that he has three hens and two cock 
irds, 

There is much interest in our community in the result 
of the fight for short (nine-inch) lobsters. Senators 
Harding is expected to resume his seat early the coming 
week, when the subject will receive attention. Courtesy 
for him as a dissenting member of the committee has 
caused the matter to be deferred until his return. 


CENTRAL, 


The President’s Hunting 


And the little people of the press. 


WuEN the President of the United States, desiring, 
and doubtless requiring, some of the baim of outdoor 
life in the mountains, started for Colorado from Okla- 
homa, he announced that if he was pursued by the 
newspaper correspondents he would simply have to 
give up his trip, and it is safe to presume that the cor- 
respondents of standing, the kind usually selected to 
follow in his train, graciously and decently accepted the 
situation and let him alone. But the opportunity was 
too tempting for the other kind. entlemen had 
stopped furnishing bulletins of the movements and do- 
ings of the President of the United States, hence there 
might be a market for the drivel of other people. And 
in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of April 16, under 
the statement “Special Dispatch to The Globe-Demo- 
crat. Camp Roosevelt, Penny’s Ranch, Colo. (by 
courier to Newcastle, Colo.), April 15,” appeared along 
with about a column of other drivel, the following: 

The hunt was on in earnest. Fifteen minutes of mountain 
climbing, and then the leading dog sounded the trail. 

“We've found him,” shouted the President, as he drew back, 


his eyes glistening and body all trembling at the sport in store 
for him. 


nee they go,” answered Goff, as he unleashed the fifty 
ounds, 

They started off in mad pursuit, with the hunters and guides 
wildly galloping after them. For an hour the chase kept up. 
Over rocks, across gullies, around trees, down cafions, and up 
mcuntainsides, the bear led them. President Roosevelt was always 
in the fore. Side by side with him was Wells. For an hour they 
raced, and then together they came on the bear, looking angrily 
and disgustedly at the baying hounds. Goff and Borah were right 
behind them. 

“Your shot, Teddy,” Goff called out as he approached, and 
Teddy took the first shot. He used his own rifle, a sportsman 
make of the new .30-10 Springfield rifle now being used in the 
Ace - A long and steady rest he took .across the horn of the 
saddle. 


“Crack,” it sounded, and with it the bear toppled. 

“He’s a dandy!” shouted the President, as he went forward to 
view his game. He was a 600-pound bear, in prime condition. 
Ccok Jack Fry will serve bear steaks for breakfast in the morning. 

The doctrine of hunting is merely the doctrine of rest, 
which in these times has to be invoked by all hard 
working men whether presidents or preachers of the 
Word or humbler of their parishioners, and why should 
it be thus belittled? I suppose there is nothing to be 
done about it except to hold it up to the scorn of 
those of us who know. And yet there are some of the 
family of the Forest anD STREAM who have weight 
with the managers (there are no more editors) of the 
daily papers—they advertise; and would it not be well 
for them to mildly protest? Might they not suggest to 
the manager to employ his little minded folk to ridicule 
the man who works himself to death at the age of 
middle life and leaves his work half finished? Or, 
better still, to employ the little people at little things, 
pending mature growth? The gospel of hunting, because 
it is the gospel of rest, should be respected and re- 
spectable, and its facilities made ample and permissible 
in perpetuity to the citizens of the Union. The trend 
of modern medicine is such that any wayfaring man can 
see the time is coming when the doctor will feel the 
pulse, perhaps look at the tongue, as of old, but will 
then say “Prescription, four weeks in the mountains. 
Fee, $10.” And it will be worth the ten. 

Grorce KENNEDY, 








Game at Currituck. 


Currituck, N. C., April 14—There has been much 
less spring shooting than usual, and ducks are still here 
in large numbers. I saw 3,000 to 4,000 ruddy ducks in 
one flock on the roth of April, besides several small 
bunches of canvasbacks, blackheads and black ducks. 
Quite a number of the latter lay and rear their young 
at Currituck now. English snipe are more abundant than 
I have seen them in five years. Yellowlegs, dowitchers 
and creakers are late coming. I think I never saw them 
so scarce in April as they -have been this season. We 
having had no snow of any consequence our quail have 
wintered well, and are quite up to their usual numbers. 

There seems a serious question as to whether we shall 
be able to shoot ducks at Currituck next season, except 
from Nov. 20 to Jan. 20, two months. The representative 
from Anscn county, in making laws for his county, 
seems to have made a duck law for the whole State. 
Currituck’s representative and senator claim that it was 
an error; and some of our leading State papers claim 
that the Supreme Court will hold that we can shoot as 
usual. The opinion of the Forest AND STREAM would be 
very acceptable just now. More ANoNn. 





Mr. Atkin’s Paintings. 


Durinc the week ending with the date of this 
paper there will be held at Clausen’s Galleries, 381 Fifth 
avenue, an exhibition of paintings well worth seeing. 
About a year and a half ago Mr. Louis Akin weni to the 
Southwest to paint Indians and the general life of that 
section. He had not expected to remain very long, but 
the country got its grip on him and he returned only a 
short time ago. A number of his paintings made in and 
near the Desert are on exhibition at the address given 
above, and all who are interested in Indians, er who are 
familiar with the Desert, should see them. 


“Aren’t you carrying things with a high hand?” “Sometimes 
it’s s ‘high’ hand, answered the South American President, “and 
then again sometimes it’s only a bluff.”—Washington Star, 
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Log of the Mystery. 


(Concluded from page 817.) 

Tuurspay, Feb. 2.—Partly cloudy; warm; wind very 
light, southwest. Left Shark River before breakfast. 
Up coast; stopped Pavilion Key, 20 miles north, for 
clams. Tide too high. Bay full of big drum fish, show- 
ing fins above surface. Roberts speared three, 20, 10 
and 8 pounds. I shot at two, but did not fetch them. 
Kept on north. Saw great flocks of pelicans on sand 
bars and reefs, touched on shoals off Cape Romano, but 
did not stick. Reached Marco channel about 5 P. M. 
Stuck on bar outside. Got off and made entrance all 
right. Grounded again in river, pulled off and dropped 
anchor off Marco P. O. Half a dozen-houses and good 
sized hotel and store. Mailed letters, and were given 
New York papers to Jan. 30, and invited to sup- 
per, but declined; clothes not good enough for ladies’ 
society. Shot at flock of ducks, but got none. Shall 
get a few supplies and may stay here for a day if fishing 
and shooting good. Mailed letters. No mosquitoes. 
Good night. 

Friday, Feb. 3.—Fog at sunrise. Light showers once 
or twice during morning. Caught fiddlers on point; 
great droves of them there. Went up creek and caught 
three red drum (channel bass) about 2 pounds each. 
Struck a great sheepshead hole. Caught a dozen, from 
3 pounds to 1, and stopped because I wouldn’t catch 
more. They are very light biters, and great bait 
stealers. Trask caught half a dozen and stopped. We 
gave all we could not use to hotel. Got some fruit, 
beans, etc. Roberts grained a whip ray, about 2ft. 
across. Started for Punta Rassa, noon. Pelicans and 
porpoises all the way. Many dead fish floating—mostly 
catfish. Near Sanibel passed a loggerhead turtle close 
by, 6ft. long. Trask wanted to shoot him and Roberts 
to grain him, and the turtle woke up and dived while 
they were discussing. Saw a great devil fish jumping 
near the light. He went clear out six or seven times. 
Was eight feet long at least, and much wider than that. 
Anchored at Punta Rassa at sundown. Got letters and 
telegrams at hotel. The threatened northwest storm did 
not materialize. Starry night. 

Saturday, Feb. 4.—Partly cloudy; east wind, light; 
cool, but pleasant. After breakfast sailed to Fort Myers 
for supplies. Sixteen miles up Caloosa River. Shot 
at many ducks, bluebills; bagged one, and had my 
glasses kicked off into the river. Got supplies, waited 
until morning for ice. Nothing doing. Caught two 
snappers off dock at Punta Rassa, small. Bluebill ducks 
in Myers Harbor amazingly tame. Shooting is pro- 
hibited there, and the ducks know it. They are wild, as 
usual, a mile away. 

Sunday, Feb. 5.—Foggy; easterly wind; fairly warm. 
Ice late in coming. Left order to send it*to Punta 
Rassa and sailed 9 A. M. Stopped to fish for trout. 
Caught none. Shot two bluebill ducks, and picked a 
bushel of oysters off bar—excellent. Caught a 5-pound 
sheepshead off dock at Punta Rassa, and Trask caught 
a 6-pounder. Great sport for our light rods. 

Monday, Feb. 6.—Fair; light southwest wind; warm 
Ice came 9 A. M. Sailed to Sanibel Light, 9:30. Picked 
up many and large variety of shells on beach, and 
caught four or five sheepshead, 4 pounds each, off dock. 
Sailed for Marco, 10:15 A. M. On beach at Sanibel 
many dead fish, killed by the late freeze. Men at Punta 
Rassa say that about all fish caught in shallow water 
were killed. Three dead sharks and a dead porpoise 
on bar. A beautiful run to Marco; light southeast 
wind. Long swell from gulf. Got to Marco at 4 P. 
M. Took in gasolene and caught fiddlers.” 

Tuesday, Feb. 7.—Fair; light southeast wind; warm; 
a perfect morning. Got up before sunrise, dressed and 
rowed to shore for fiddler crabs, caught- about four 
quarts in a few minutes.’ They covered the ground so 
as to make large brown patches on the edge of the 
mut flats, but scattered in a very lively way when ap- 
proached. It was a muddy job, but rather good fun. 
Started at 7:30, following a launch that was to make 
the run through Big Marco River, a tidal channel 
through a multitude of islets, hard to distinguish and 
follow and to find good water, for most.of it is quite 
shallow and the channel swerves perplexingly from side 
to side. We scraped several times, it being dead low 
tide, but got through all right in about two hours. 
Saw many herons, ibis and ducks, and a very few of 
the rare roseate spoon-bill, called “pink curlew” here. 
A big bald eagle sat on a mangrove just as we came 
out into the open. The mangroves grow down to low 
water mark, their trunks being raised to high tide level 
on a cluster of spider-like roots. Branches and pen- 
dant roots hang to the water and are often encrusted 

with oysters, always small and not eaten where the 
bigger and better kind, which are always water-covered, 

can be had. Reached Pavilion Key about noon. I 

fished for drum with no results; could hear their croak 

all around us, but they would not bite. Grained a big 
fish in sft. of water. He raced around with the pole 
for two or three minutes before I got hold of it: then 
surged mightily against my pull, and finally worked 
loose and got off. Must have been a 40-pounder, proba- 
bly a bg drum. Grained a big stingray and lost him after 
ten minutes. Trask went out with Roberts, who grained 
four sharks and lost them all. Was pulled overboard 
by one of them. In the evening went wading for clams 
by lantern light on the big flats, left bare, or nearly 
so, by the tide. A very weird and queer experience. 

Got a few clams only. 

Wednesday Feb., 8—Fair; warm; light easterly 
breeze. Whole crew went after clams after breakfast, 
and kept us waiting three hours, which might have 
been much better employed in running south I 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


tramped the beach with shotgun, missed a big hawk, or 


‘ rather failed to stop him, and saw nothing else. Tide 


very low, and a striking difference in the appearance 
of the island. Got under way about 9:30 for Cape 
Sable, and beyond if we can get there. 

Pleasant run to Sandy Cay. Arrived 4:30 P. M. 
Anchored one-quarter of a mile south. On shore with 
gun. No game. Saw thirty or more great white and 
blue herons perched on one tree, and two bald eagles 
on a dead stub. Shore swarming with large horseshoe 
crabs, in clusters of from three to twelve. Trask 





MYSTERY AGROUND. 


caught one catfish off yacht and stopped fishing. Quiet 
night; warm. Slept without a blanket for the first time. 

Thursday, Feb. 9—One month from Cleveland; 
twenty-four days from Miami. Fair, bright and very 
warm; wind southeast, light. Started at 8.A. M., for 
Indian Key. Run is among sand banks, not reaching 
the surface, the sea being entirely open, except for 
some small cays to the north, and the deepest water 
being 7{t. to 8ft. only. Passed fleet of spongers. Went 
through a narrow channel between sand banks, and 
anchored off Lignum Vite Cay at 2 P. M. Hunted 
crawfish in the rock holes along shore, speared 1109, 
mostly big ones, and salted them down. Anchored off 
Indian Cay about 4 P. M. Caught a lot of runners 
and jacks, nothing else; very strong fighters, but worth- 
less on the table. Threw them all back. One pound to 
two. Very hot night. Slept without covering and with 
all windows open. All very restless. 

Friday, Feb. 10.—Wind S. E., light; very warm. 
Fished off boat before breakfast. Caught only run- 
ners. Saved a few for barracuda bait. To Alligator 
Reef after breakfast. I caught three barracuda, 10, 15, 
18 pounds, and three Spanish mackerel, 7, 7, 4 pounds. 
Trask caught two barracuda, two groupers, one 
mackerel, about the same size, and a 2-pound parrot 
fish, green and yellow. I fished under the light for 


SPEARING GRAWFISH. 











snappers and hooked a good one, who instantly ran 
under one of the iron braces and broke my line. An 
impossible place. Saw a lot of them outside, but they 
wouldn’t look at a hook. Sharks began to appear, so 
we rigged a shark line, baited with a chunk of bar- 
racuda, hooked and lost a 6-footer, and caught a 1o- 
footer, whom Trask quieted with his big rifle. Three 
remoras were attached to it, each about 2ft. 6in. long. 
We speared them. Roberts dived for a lot of sea fans 
and a starfish—he is a great swimmer and diver. He 
hit a gray snapper with the spear, but it failed to hold. 
Back to Indian Cay about 4 P. M. I fished to-day with 
my medium-weight rod and a No. 12 line, until a big 
barracuda made a tremendous rush, and my ree] over- 
ran and snarled the line. He kept quiet just then, 
and by backing the yacht I managed to reel in a lot of 
line and save him. In his last rush he again snarled 
the line, but was too far gone to break it. This 
trouble was caused by the pad brake on this feel not 
being clamped tightly enough to the bar, so that it 
fell back -every time I reeled in, and required some 
time to get into service when the fish made a rush, 
Very hot all day. The big fish made us work very hard, 
so we suffered. Fishing to-day was much inferior to 
that of our former day at the same place, which was 
evidently exceptionally favorable; we saw great num- 
bers of fish, but they were not inclined to bite. Half 
a dozen barracuda often followed our baits for a long 
distance before one could summon up pluck enough to 
strike. Clouds banked up in the north this afternoon, 
which preceded a sharp blow from the north and north- 
east, rising about 7 P. M., and increasing to quite a 
gale. Captain rowed out and set the second anchor, 
and we are riding easily, being protected from any 
sea by the shoal water on a bank just north of us, bare 
at low tide. It is much cooler, which is a pleasant 
change. We fished in channel here after returning from 
light and caught only hard-tail runners, all of which 
we threw back. High wind and heavy rain in showers, 
continued all night. 

Saturday, Feb. 11.—High wind, due east, working to- 
ward the south during the day. Fair; partly cloudy. 
Yacht lay at anchor in channel all day. Water grew very 
cloudy. I tried to fish, but the boat kept swinging about 
60 degrees, going nearly across the channel with each 
swing, so I gave it up after awhile. Nothing doing 
all day. 

Sunday, Feb. i2.—Cloudy; brisk S. E. wind; too high 
for us outside. Shall try the inside course north. Had 
a rough sea for a mile, getting round outside to the 
channel. Ran back of Lignum Vite Key through nar- 
row channels of blue water winding through broad flats, 
brown and yellow, with here and there a young man- 
grove stem, and saw flocks of white herons, ibis and 
other waders. Came out into a sound several miles 
wide, beyond which we got through a crooked pass 
in a sand bank, just wide enough for the boat, drag: 
ging her skeg through the mud to do it. Crossed an- 
other sound several miles wide but, on sending out a 
small boat and sounding, found we could not cross the 
bar beyond it. Ran several miles north for another 
crossing but, owing to the wind and sea having made 
the water muddy, missed the channel and got hard 
aground. Couldn’t get off with the engine or poles, so 
ran an anchor out, put the small boat on the fore deck 
and filled it with water (to bring the bow down and 
the stern up). The Captain and Roberts got over- 
board and hoisted; Walter worked the engine; Trask 
and I hauled on the anchor cable, and we got off. 
Roberts found channel, and we got through into an- 
other big sound. Ran seven or eight miles through 
this, passing three flamingos feeding on a bar, brilliantly 
scarlet against the green water. There was quite a sea 
running, which once bumped us very hard on a high 
place and started a small leak astern, but did no serious 
damage. Got into Boggy Creek all right, dragging a 
little, but. grounded hard at the other end, and had 
quite a time getting off, repeating our earlier per- 
formances in all details. Finally did so, ran through 
the new sound to the mouth of Jewfish Creek and an- 
chored outside of it. All hands were pretty tired, and 
we served out drinks from our only bottle of whiskey, 
which were much appreciated. 

Monday, Feb. 13.—Partly cloudy; wind S. W.. light; 
warm. Had a fine plunge over the side before break- 
fast. At that meal Trask sat on the side of the table, 
where the movable leg is, and, on getting up, knocked 
the leg out, precipitating half the contents of the table, 
including my unfinished breakfast, to the floor in a 
grand smash. Ran through Jewfish Creek, a narrow 
channel bordered by mangroves, with shoals at en- 
trance and exit and deep, dark water inside. I trolled 
with a No. 8 Skinner spoon, and half-way through saw 
the break of a good fish as he rushed and missed it 
Let the rod go back, and he struck heavily. Everybody 
happened to be forward, so I let the reel run as much 
as necessary, held the fish in the center of the channel! 
and yelled like a wild Indian. They thought I had 
fallen overboard and all came rushing back, stopped the 
engine, and I finally landed a 12-pound grouper, a ver) 
strong and hard fighting fish, though rather slow in 
his rushes. 

We went through another sound. Then through 
Steamboat Creek, crossed Barnes’ Sound and down 
through Angelfish Creek to the sea. Got aground at 
head of Angelfish, but were off without much trouble. 

-an up outside of the keys to Cape Florida, and an- 
chored in Bear’s Cut at about 4 P. M. Caught several 
spot, grunts and groupers off the boat with light rod 
Hooked something big, but lost him at the first rush. 

‘Tuesday, Feb. 14.—Wind shifted to north during the 
night. Partly cloudy and cooler in morning, with N. 
E. wind. Think it will be very rough outside, and the 
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Captain seems to hesitate about going out. Fear we 
may. lose our kingfishing, with which we had hoped to 
end the trip gloriously, Fished off boat before break- 
fast, but caught or Captain fussed over a lot of trifles 
and was evidently afraid to venture out, but about 9 
o'clock other boats ‘came. — 


bound for the grounds, 
and we finally started. Foun 


some swell outside, but 


nothing to speak of, and could see the white sails of 


quite a 
the north. 


fleet of boats on the grounds several miles to 
When we got near the southernmost we 





A SHARK, HOOKED. 


put out our lines, I using tarpon rod, 21-thread line and 
a sin. block tin squid, and Trask trying lighter tackle. 
Trask gave his rod to Roberts for a moment when the 
first fish struck his squid, was reeled in pretty close, and 
then broke the line. I had a number of strikes, the 
fish leaping 5ft. or 6ft. into the air and knocking the 
squid high above the water. Presently there came a 
mighty jerk, and the line ran out Soyds. in spite of my 
fullest pressure on the brake pad. Then I checked him, 
reeled in a little, lost it and more in another dash, and 
finally got the fish near the boat and Roberts hoisted 





A SHARK, LANDED. 


him in and swung him into the big fish box, getting 
one finger badly gashed by the sharp teeth in trying to 
free the squid; blue and silver, 4 yard or more long, 
15 pounds. Now we were in the middle of the fleet, 
and the fish were striking every minute or oftener, 
jumping 1oft. straight up, knocking the squids into the 
air, and every now and then being hooked. I seemed 
to generally land them, while Trask’s lighter tackle lost 
fish after fish. Presertly he struck something which, in 

idy successive. surges, ran out his whole 2ooyds. of 

e and broke it at the end, doubtless a heavy shark, 
{ which we could see a number about. Twice sharks 
seized my hooked fish, and were hooked themselves, 
broke my line at or near the swivel, so I did not lose 
much. Trask rigged out with heavier tackle, and we 
both caught fish, from 10 to 15 pounds each, until we 
had a dozen or more. Then I reeled in the line short 
and held the squid withim 2oft. of the stern, and got 
strike after strike,-the fish showing no caution what- 
ever, and could not avoid hooking one every now and 
then. Then we took our cameras, trying to get a snap 
oi a leaping fish, and made several exposures, which 
ay turn out good, though the best leaps were gen- 
ly just when we were not ready or the sun was 












ng. 

_ At_noon we had about twenty fish and started back 
tor Bear’s Cut, being” fully satisfied: “On the way I 
hooked and landed, after a great fight, much the largest 
kingfish we took, 4ft. gin. long, and weighing 35 pounds. 


His first rush took out nearly.my. whole line. Came in 
to Bear’s Cut, had luncheon, shifted into civilized garb 
ana started for Miami, and the end of our trip. Got 
aground on the bank near the cut, but got off in 
half an hour. 

The kingfish, in combined power, dash, vigor, beauty 
and grace, surpasses any fish I have ever known. His 
numbers, on certain very restricted grounds, seem un- 
limited. There must have been at least forty boats out 
to-day, and the hand-line fishermen caught an enor- 
mous number. Even with our rods, which are very 
much slower than hand lines, we could certainly have 
taken many times our catch had we been willing to do 
so. We have had a delightful experience with a most 
noble fish, have taken discreetly of his bounty, and none 
of our trophies will be wasted. 

A. Str. J. NEWBERRY. 
Crevaecann, Feb. 21. 





Canadian Waters. 
The Spring Fishing Prospects. 


QUEBECKERS, with a recent ice jam at their doors 
which even the new Clyde-built Dominion ice-breakers 
could not move, know very well that it must be some 
time yet before they can expect to successfully allure the 
unsuspecting trout with the counterfeit presentment of a 
natural fly. At the same time it is not perhaps to be 
wondered at that American anglers who come to Canada 
for their fishing should be a little impatient at the late 
opening of the season here, when open water has shown 
itself for some time past in their own particular bailiwick. 

Many days before the high tide of the 2oth inst. broke 
up the big ice jam in the St. Lawrence, six miles above 
Quebec, letters had been received here from many of the 
New England States, as well as from New York, in- 
quiring concerning the prospects for the opening of the 
Canadian fishing season. Having learned from the ex- 
perience of former years, the uncertainty of the Canadian 
spring, and taking into consideration the number of the 
inquiries received, I have promised all my questioners to 
endeavor to keep them posted in regard te the progress 
of the season, by the medium of Forest AND STREAM. 

While I shall not attempt to make any prophecy at 
present as to the probability of an early season, which 
altogether depends upon the weather conditions of the 
next week or two, there are a few facts respecting the 
recent winter and the present outlook which will be of 
interest to fishermen. In the first place, the winter 
through which we have just passed has been the most 
severe in the memory of any living Canadians. Storms 
of any magnitude have. been notable by their absence in 
the Quebec and Lake St. John districts, as also in the 
Gaspé country and in eastern New Brunswick. In north- 
ern New Brunswick, in Nova Scotia and in Cape Breton, 
on the other hand, the snow blockades have been tre- 
mendous. The extreme and continuous cold throughout 
the province of Quebec caused the accumulation of ice 
of unusual thickness over the lakes and rivers. Much of 
this ice is from two to three feet in thickness. It will 
require considerable warmth or rain to remove this thick 
covering from our fishing waters, and up to the present 
writing, with the exception of a few mild days at the end 
of March and in the first week of April, the weather has 
continued quite cold and wintry. The last of the snow- 
drifts in the vicinity of Quebec had barely disappeared 
on Easter Sunday. Unless bright sun and warm rains 
take the place very soon of the present raw winds, it is 
likely to be well on toward the middle of May before our 
northern lakes will be clear of their icy fetters. 


Good Fishing Anticipated. 


Those local fishermen who enjoy the reputation of 
knowing how to read the signs of the times, in conse- 
quence of many long years of experience in comparative 
study of the seasons, are promising themselves and their 
angling friends an unusually satisfactory fishing season 
this year. Not only do they hold that fish are always 
more plentiful and better risers after a very severe win- 
ter, but it is also claimed by them, as it is likewise by 
Mr. D. G. Smith, Fishery Commissioner of New Bruns- 
wick, that the best fishing seasons repeat themselves only 
once in four years, and that one of these quadrennial 
periods of pre-eminent success in angling operations is 
that upon which we are now entering. 

There is another side to the story of severe cold and 
thick ice in respect to their influence upon fish and fish- 
ing, if any importance is to be attached to a statement 
which recently appeared in a daily newspaper, to the ef- 
fect that a considerable loss of fish was feared through 
the freezing from top to bottom of small streams and 
shallow lakes inhabited by them. It is more reasonable, 
however, to believe, that as the winter advances, fishes in 
the streams and ponds seek the deeper places and live 
well under the ice, and that if this latter should envelop 
them, by reason of an excess of cold, they then remain 
in a frozen, torpid condition, and suffer no harm if gradu- 
ally and naturally thawed out in the spring. 


Good News for Nepigon Fishers. 


It will be good news for all who take an interest in 
the fishing in Nepigon waters, and, in fact, for all friends 
of fish protection, that the fishing monopoly accorded 
some time ago by the Ontario Government for the net- 
ting of fish for commercial purposes out of Lake Nepigon 
is about to be cancelled. The granting of this contract or 
lease was vigorously opposed at the time, and yet the 
lease was made for a period of twenty years. Violation 
of the contract by non-payment of rent is the reason given 
for its cancellation by the Government. 

The Federal Government, on the other hand, is unfortu- 
nately continuing the leasing of commercial fishery rights 
in some of the best of its northern waters. How absurdly 
it is acting in this matter may be seen from the fact that 
for the sum of ten dollars a year for nine years it has 
awarded the exclusive franchise to fish in the rich waters 
of Lesser Slave Lake. The company to which the politi- 
cal favorite who secured it subleased this valuable privi- 
lege, is said to have taken four hundred tons of whitefish 
alone out of the lake during the last winter, and to have 
made arrangements for taking seven hundred tons next 
winter. It may easily be seen that.at this rate the lake 
will soon be depleted. A Montreal lawyer has been given 


another concession for twenty-one years, at the rate of a 
nominal ten ddlars a year, to take fish for commercial 
ee in the Nelson and other rivers in the district of 
eewatin and Great Slave Lake. Still another individual 
is said to have secured for a nominal price the exclusive 
fishing rights in James Bay. E, T. D. CHAMBERS. 





Trout in Pennsylvania and 
New York. 


Sayrg, Pa., April 21—The trout season opened in 
this section of country under adverse conditions. 
Alternate snow, sunshine and rain were the prevailing 
weather factors to be reckoned with, and only the 
hardiest anglers were abroad the first few days. Most 
of the streams were running above normal water and, 
all in all, the disadvantages were about as numerous 
as the early trout fisherman encounters. In _ this 
immediate vicinity comparatively few trout have been 
taken and none of a size worthy of special mention. 

In the more remote trout-inhabited localities—reached 
from Binghamton, Elmira, Ithaca and Cortland, for 
instance—I have heard of some fine creels of trout be- 
ing taken. Many of the streams about Ithaca are 
yielding some nice sized California brown trout, a 
local paper stating that a youth of the University City 
last Sunday caught a brown trout 22 inches in length. 
Some years ago nearly all of the most promising trout 
streams of Tompkins county were stocked with Cali- 
fornia trout and the fish have evidently thrived. 

Probably the trout angler is likely to find as good 
sport along the streams encircling Cortland, as he will 
find anywhere in the more southern New York counties, 
And what is particularly pleasing to the angler, these 
streams are easy ones, for the most part, to fish. To 
be sure, one will not get a great many trout, as not 
a few men in these latter days define the term, but he 
will get enough to satisfy a conservative appetite, be- 
sides looking upon an exceedingly pretty country and 
enjoying something that money nor the sordid am- 
bitions of the city cannot buy. 

The pleasantest trout fishing experiences, which the 
writer calls to mind, centered around Cortland, some 
twelve years ago, and each springtime as the grass 
comes to its color and the bluebird flits from post to 
post, “the call of the wild,’ as one hears it from the 
dear old Cortland county streams, arouses the spirit 
that is sweet to commune with. And because of this 

I like to tell my angling friends to go to the town of 
buggies and screen factories and outfit for a thoroughly 
delightful experience. 

The prophecy has again and again been repeated in 
local papers that by reason of prolonged and unusually 
cold “spells” the past winter the smaller streams would 

be found devoid of trout, the fish having been frozen 
in the shallow water. It remains to be determined to 
what extent, if any, the freezing solid of these streams 
has had upon the trout supply. It is to be hoped that in 
this instance, at least, the prophet has erred in his pre- 
diction, for the little streams across which one may 
step at a stride really furnish some of the fishing that 
is best remembered. Many a boy now grown to man- 
hood, and even to old age, can recall the little silver 
thread of water singing across the meadow below the 
red farmhouse, and the orange-splashed trout he yanked 
in plenty therefrom. Monuments crumble, but these 
memories live on. M. CHILL, 


Maine Angling Waters. 


Bancor, Me., April 22—Editor Forest and Stream: 
What the anglers at the Bangor salmon pool, or, in 
fact, at any pool, do not know about the why and 
wherefere of salmon fishing, its streaks of plenty and 
streaks of scarcity, lean and fat, but, like the Irishman’s 
pig, all lean most of the time, would fill a very large 
volume—and they’re very well informed fishermen, too. 
Of one thing they are certain, and the knowledge is 
general, that no salmon are being lured to action by 
the beautiful flies being cast on the surface of the 
Penobscot, be they ever so attractive or artistically 
cast. With the exception of the fish reported in the last 
letter, not a salmon has been taken at the pool in the 
twenty-two days of open season. A very few fish have 
been seen at the pool, and more have been reported as 
seen at the Veazie dam above, so that they have not en- 
tirely forsaken the river, but why they won’t get into the 
down river weirs or take the fly at the pool, is an un- 
answered question. 

The high winds prevailing during the week just past have 
had their effect on the lakes, and several are reported 
as open and opening. Sebago, usually the first to clear, 
began to break up on Thursday, and is now practically 
clear throughout its length, and is furnishing some mag- 
nificent sport to the early trollers. 

Lake Auburn has begun to break up, and is probably 
by this.time clear of ice, and the first of the week will 
see crowds of anxious anglers trolling for some of those 
big salmon. Clearwater pond is expected to be open 
for anglers by to-morrow or early in the week, and 
those ponds and lakes lying nearer the sea coast, like 
Tunk, Green Lake, Phillips and others, will open one 
after another during the next week, and perhaps less 
time than that. Moosehead Lake residents in the city 
to-day say that there is still a great deal of ice in that lake. 
and that it may last until the 5th, although various 
opinions fix the opening date all the way from the 1st 
to the sth of May. Sebec usually opens a day or two, 
perhaps three days, ahead of Moosehead and the 
Rangeleys, which are apt to be close together in this 
regard. The fishing in Sebec, which is one of the 
original salmon basins, is apt to be at its very best 
for the first ten days or a fortnight after the leaving of 
the ice, and sometimes the first day records great luck. 
In general, however, the angler who waits so as to be 
on the water a week or ten days after the breaking up 
of the ice, gets the best results. - 

Reports from the Belgrade lakes say that those lakes 
will break up by to-morrow, and the fact that Marana- 
cook and Cobbossecontee are already clear is promise 
of early sport in the lakes made famous as bass waters, 
but where of late years there has been steadily im- 
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proving sport with the trout, some very large speci- 
mens being taken there. From now until i.e middle, 
and perhaps the last of May, each day will see one or 
more of the lakes and ponds in Maine opening to the 
angler. Although there is a license fee for all who 
hunt in Maine, there is none as yet on the fisherman, 
who is simply asked to abide by the protective laws 
laid down. Hersert W. Rowe. 

Boston, Me., April.22.—There is good news from 
Sebago that the ice is out. Already several anglers from 
Portland and some from Massachusetts have given their 
lines the first wetting of the season and with good results. 
Several local fishermen who had camped on shore were 
out with their boats as soon as it was possible to launch 
them. Mr. Curtis Sanborn got a thirteen-pounder; Frank 
L. Shaw, of Portland, one weighing nine pounds. W. H. 
Stevens, C. F. and W. L. Jones, of Portland, have also 
met with good success. Lake Maranacook is also clear 
and has yielded up a 2%-pound trout. So the fishing 
season in Maine has begun, although it may be several 
days yet before the sport will commence at the Rangeleys 
or Moosehead. Below Bangor at Verona, several salmon 
have been taken, which shows that the fish are running 
and presages good sport at the Pool before long. It is 
claimed that more work in stocking has been done the 
past year than ever before, and for that reason there 
should be an improvement in the fishing in the Maine 
waters, One of the changes in fish laws relates to Range- 
ley waters, including Mooselookmeguntic, Cupsuptic and 
the Richardson lakes, a law having been passed last win- 
ter allowing a party in one boat to catch only four fish 
by “plugging,” as it is called—‘“still-fishing’—in a day. 
If there is but one person in the boat only two fish are 
permitted. White perch caught while trolling for trout 
or salmon may not be kept as heretofore but must be 
returned to the water. 

Only ten pounds of trout or salmon may be sent out 
at a time and that but once in thirty days, properly tagged, 
of course. No person is permitted to take more than 
fifteen pounds of trout and salmon in one day while troll- 
ing in these waters. 

Dr. W. C. Woodward, of Middleboro, says that several 
sportsmen of his town have taken good strings of trout 
in nearby streams since the opening of the season, April 
1.. Mr. Ed. Grant, who has been spending a few weeks 
in Boston, tells me that deer have come through the win- 
ter in fine shape, and are very numerous in the country 
about his camps at Beaver Pond, and that there are lots 
of partridges. He says that there had been no perceptible 
falling off in the fishing for the last few years. It seems 
to me “Ed,” as every one calls him, does not look a day 
older than he did way back in the ’80s when he acted as 
one of the guides of our party at Kennebago Lake. One 
of his sons is associated with him in running the camps. 

CENTRAL. 


How to Tell a Grilse. 


New York, April 3.—Editor Forest Stream: 
I wish that some of your readers would tél me how 
to distinguish a grilse from a salmon—that is a distinct- 
ive characteristic which is unmistakable. 

For instance, I can tell a parr from a smo't, for the 
parr still retain the dark bars—they are urunistakable. 
Again, I can tell a smolt from a grilse (or pc: %aps bet- 
ter, | think that I can) for it has not yet beei to the 
sea. But I have no knowledge which enables me to 
infallibly tell a grilse from a salmon. ; 

As an illustration, I read from one authority, “I have 
never seen a grilse in Canada of above six pounce, while 
in Britain ten pounds is not a very rare size, arti one 
is reputed to have been taken of twenty pound.” I 
conclude, therefore, that weight is not a scientify test, 
for salmon of those weights have been taken, At sing- 
lish writer says that grilse have longer fins than_sal- 
mon; this is absurd from a scientific standpoint. Rela- 
tive looseness of scales has been mentioned, but here 
this distinction is too vague, for it furnishes no standard 
of looseness. It has been said, also, that grilse have 
a forked tail, while salmon have a square tail; but this 
is not adequate, for no salmon has a tail that would 
true to a perpendicular line erected at its caudal ex- 
tremity. It seems not to be sexual maturity, for I read 
that both male and female grilse have been known to breed. 

It has also been said that grilse have a thinner root 
at the tail than a salmon, but this furnishes no clew, 
for the question at once arises, how thick is the root of 
a salmon’s tail? The salmon that I have taken have 
shown various thicknesses in the roots of their tails; 
so have the grilse. But it would appear that there ought 
to be some unmistakable difference to justify the differ- 
ent nomenclature. Have grilse the X marks of the sal- 
mon?- Does a salmon always have them? 

- J. E. Hinpon Hype. 








Mr. G. A. Boulenger writes in the London Field on 
the subject: ; 

“A grilse is a young salmon on its first return from 
the sea, and is intermediate in character between the smolt 
and the salmon proper, the principal differences as com- 
pared to the latter being a more distinctly emarginate 
caudal fin when fully spread out (this fin being forked 
in the smolt and truncate, or-very feebly emarginate in 
the salmon), and a smaller mouth (the upper jaw extend- 
ing to below the posterior third of the eye in the smolt, 
to beyond the vertical of the posterior border of the eye 
in the salmon). In salmonids, as in most other fishes, 
size does not always coincide with maturity, and the ar- 
gument which has often been adduced in favor of the 
grilse and salmon being distinct fishes, viz., that the 
foriner may be as large as the latter, is of no importance. 
According to Frank Buckland, grilse have been captured 
of the extraordinary weight of fourteen pounds, The 
male grilse may be sexually mature, but not the female. 

“The following is the definition of a grilse by a high 
authority on the life-histories of fishes, the late Prof. 
Brown Goode: ‘The grilse is the adolescent salmon, it 
weighs from two to six" pounds, and is more slender and 
graceful than the mature fish, with smaller head, thinner 
scales, more forked tail, and spots rounder, more numer- 
ous, and bluish rather than jetty black. The two may 
easily be distinguishe< even though both should be of 
the same size, as not unfrequently happens.’” 








FOREST AND STREAM. 
AtBoy and a Bass: 


I was living in the city of Boonville, Mo. The 
Missouri River ran close at hand. The water was low. 
There was a good deal of fishing going on, and I had been 
working steady for three weeks trying to get enough 
money to hire a guide to take me fishing in real style, 
although I could fish plenty along the bank. I determined 
to go out and have a try at the big fellow so many had 
let get away. 

At last the money was earned, and I waited till a pretty 
day. The second day I waited was dandy. I hired a 
boatman and started out as happy as a lark. My rod 
and reel were heavy and strong, and my reel held 400 feet 
of line. I fished till noon without much success, ate my 
luncheon, and continued fishing. I was getting drowsy 
when my reel gave a loud discordant scream and darted 
away. “Ah,” said the boatman, “you have a stunner’; 
and indeed I had. The fish started out in a way which 
taxed my strength to the utmost. I pressed on the brake 
as hard as I dared, and I began to think that if he did 
not stop directly he would take all my line; but, really, 
I had a good deal of line yet. . 

“Need any help?” said the boatman. “N-n-not yet,” I 
gasped; but just then the fish turned and started toward 
the boat and I was kept busy taking in line. He had got 
nearly to the boat when he sank and I was almost sure 
he got away, and said: ‘Got away!” “What?” said the 
boatman, as the fish gave another terrible lurch that 
nearly jerked the rod out of my hands and the reel crank 
hitting my fingers almost hard enough to break them. He 
now began to make for deeper water and the flying line 
threw spray two feet above the water. I knew if I did 
not stop him it was all over; so I put all my strength 
on the rod and reel and succeeded in turning him. All 
this time the boatman was kept busy with the oars. 

Long before this my breath began to come in quick, 
short gasps; my hands were bleeding and my strength 
was nearly exhausted. But now the fish began to tire 
and we were succeeding in getting him in shallow water. 
Once, when I had him in about nine feet of the boat, I 
cried out: “Quick, mister, with the gaff!” The boatman 
raised his gaff and like a shot it descended, but too late. 
The fish made a leap into the air and then plunged beneath 
the surface and the battle raged as furious as ever. Now 
making long runs, now plunging deep beneath the sur- 
face, now rising and making leaps into the air as if mad, 
now letting itself be pulled close to the boat. At last it 
let me pull it nearer than ever; and this was fatal, for 
the boatman’s gaff was caught securely under the gills 
and it was dragged into the boat and killed. I was glad 
the struggle was ended, as it was growing dark; and we 
pulled for land. My prize weighed nine pounds; it was 
a black bass and was found to be the largest caught with 
the rod for two years. M. P. SOHLINGER. 

SrouTsvitie, Mo, 


Mullets in Fresh Waters. 


Ga.vesTon, Tex., April 20.—Yesterday I saw the com- 
mon salt water mullet, in a pond where, I feel certain, 
no salt water has been since September, 1900. On men- 
tioning it to Col. W. L. Moody, who owns Lake Surprise 
on the mainland, he tells me that the water is fresh, they 
drink it; and that mullet are very abundant in it. 

This suggests a very interesting question as to whether 
the mullet could not be accustomed first to brackish and 
then to fresh water. What a food supply it would make 
for bass in lakes, and what a supply of bait. It is the 
favorite food of all large fish of salt water. 

When I lived in the coast country of Virginia many 
years ago, it was well known that a few striped bass had 
been found in mill ponds, the stream or race from which 
emptied into salt water, but the ponds were fresh, and 
the race fresh. It was generally thought that the fish had 
been thrown into the pond by the mill-wheel, or fish 
hawks had dropped them when small. In carrying to 
their young the hawks frequently drop fish when the bald 
eagle gets after them. 

I wish some of the Fish Commission stations, National 
or State, would experiment with getting fresh water 
mullet. G. E. Mann. 








Bearing on the subject are the following notes from 
earlier issues of Forest AND STREAM, the first by William 
P. Seal and the second by Dr. Tarleton H. Bean. 

I have found that when fresh water is introduced into 
a salt-water aquarium it will remain on the surface 
unless the whole is thoroughly stirred or mingled. It 
is probable that the fresh water of rivers is not 
thoroughly mingled with the water of bays, but flows 
off on the surface, and that at considerable depths it 
may be very nearly as salt as that near shore outside, 
say 1.024, or at least 1.020. 

The sheepshead and tautog are bottom fishes, and ex- 
tremely local, requiring hard or rocky bottom (ledges). 
It occurs to me, in view: of the extreme changes of 
salinity encountered by these fishes in this transition 
without apparent effect, that it opens an interesting field 
for experiment. It is probable that the conditions of 
environment of most animals, and of fishes especially, 
are accidents rather than necessities of existence. I 
feel confident that it would be possible to transfer suc- 


* cessfully many salt-water fishes to water wholly fresh, 


by slow degrees, if conditions were found otherwise 
similar to their native ones. What a noble fish the 
sheepshead would be for the Great Lakes. 

The possibility suggested by Mr. W. P. Seal in Forest 
AND STREAM recently, of extensive transfers of marine 
fishes to fresh water, reminded me of an experiment 
made by Prof. A. E. Verrill, of Yale College, about 
ten years ago. As Prof. Verrill’s experience harmonized 
very well with that of Mr. Seal, I wrote to the Pro- 
fessor for information about it, and received the fol- 
lowing’ in reply: 

“Deak Doctor Bean—The experiment that you refer 
to was made some ten years ago. Seeing some very 
fresh-looking tomcod in the fish market here, but 
frozen very hard and stiff on a cold winter day, I got 

rmission to put a dozen or more into a large aquarium 
in the market, supplied with a constant current of city 
water. My object was to see if they would revive after 
being frozen. They all revived perfectly in an hour or 
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less. As they seemed to feel satisfied with their quarters 
in the aquarium, we allowed them to remain, and there 
they lived all winter—probably three months or more— 
till turned out in the spring to make room for other 
things. Sincerely yours, A. E. Verritt (New Haven 
Nov. 24, 1889).” : 
Here we have a marine fish suddenly transferred from 
salt water to air below a freezing temperature and then 
into fresh water without loss of health and vigor. This 
was a remarkable case, and the result could not have 
been anticipated. There are many anadromous fishes 
which ascend rivers from the sea far into the interior 
for the purpose of spawning. Among these the shad, 
alewife and salmon will be recalled by every one. The 
alewife will even endure perpetual landlocking and con- 
tinue to multiply; the same is true of the smelt and 
white perch. Doubtless numerous other illustrations of 
a similar nature will occur to some of our readers. 
Some of the flounders run into the rivers above tidal 
waters; the bluefish and the silver gar ascend far from the 
sea. Even the halibut has come up the Potomac to the 
vicinity of Colonial Beach, where the water is brackish. 
Examples of marine species domiciled in fresh water 
can be cited indefinitely, and we should not be surprised 
by any new developments. B. 





Fishing in the Delaware River. 


Axout this time every season we read somewhere that 
“The fishing in the Delaware River will be poor this sea- 
son because of the floods and ice during the winter,” etc. 
But those of us who go up there find a fish here and 
there just the same, and learn to love the river and its 
environments more than ever. Perhaps the chief reason 
—— Delaware attracts so many people is its nearness 
to New York City, and the low fares on the railways, yet 
I hazard the assertion that not one out of every thousand 
persons who go to the various resorts at a week-end see 
and enjoy the river as it should be seen and enjoyed; in 
short, through the eyes of the angler or canoeist who 
campsalongshore and sees the grand streamand its moun- 
tains at their best—at sunrise, sunset, at noon, and when 
a storm is brewing; who picks wild strawberries and 
blackberries when they are ripe, pene gteat bunches 
of laurel in bloom and wishes he might take it home with 
him, or merely casts how and then in the eddies and rifts 
when the spirit moves him, and tries to persuade his 
camp-mate, who grows lazier day by day, that it was 
fishing they came for; that they can loaf at home as 
well. Anyhow, it is not a place for strenuous people, un- 
less running rapids attracts more than does the fishing 
and the daily flopping across country in search of ever- 
elusive eggs that go to the boarding houses in spite of 
the campers’ protests that they are willing to pay more 
than anyone else, if only the eggs will be kent for them 
when laid; but eggs are bought far in advanee, and the 
unlucky camper who is not a steady customer, must be 
content with the case article from New York unless he 
can bribe the farmers’ wives to save one or two for him 
each day out of the lot hoarded for the boarding-house 
people, who insist that their boarders come to the coun- 
try for country air and truck, and will be satisfied with 
nothing that comes from the box if there is any way to 
prevent it. 

To me it seems the best way to enjoy the Delaware 
and the fishing thoroughly is to drift downstream in a 
canoe. There are many reasons for this, chief of which 
is that one accustomed to wide expanses of water and 
broad vistas of lowland soon becomes oppressed with 
the feeling of being shut in by the hills which border 
this beautiful stream, and longs for new scenes until 
nothing short of breaking camp will satisfy him; and 
the further he drifts the more will the feeling be present 
with him, particularly as running the myriad rapids and 
rifts is most exhilarating and the constant search for 
better fishing waters becomes a sort of will o’ the wisp. 

I have a friend who, with his wife, drifted down a part 
of the Delaware one wet summer -in a canvas canoe, and 
who left camp one day for a woods ramble which proved 
to be longer than expected. On their return these good 
people found their tent on the ground and all their be- 
longings trampled into the soil by a drove of cows which 
grazed up and down the shores every day. Certain ar- 
ticles left in camp were missing, among them a box of 
cigars and a whole ham. Now, I have known cows to be 
accused of many things by canoeists, but to accuse a cow 
of taking down a ham that had been hung on the limb 
of a tree and some nine feet from the ground, as well as 
eating strong black cigars, is unkind, to say the least. 
The only lesson one may draw from this is to keep an 
eye on the camp while away. Personally, I was never 
bothered by two-footed prowlers, although there are van- 
dals along the Delaware, no doubt. However, there seems 
to be a scarcity of Weary Willies who drill along the rail- 
way tracks, As a rule, I avoid the railway side of the 
river in making camp, but this is not always convenient. 
At one place I camped under the railway embankment 
from necessity for nearly a week, but was never visited 
by tramps. The visitors were of the right sort with the 
exception of a few who, on a Saturday night, insisted 
that I go with them to the nearest ginmill for a night- 
cap, but who were not offensively persistent, as some are 
when partially under the influence of the fiery stuff they 
call tanglefoot or bugjuice, according to the locality. The 
neighbors have a pleasant way of dropping in at nightfall. 
bringing with them a few choice apples or a half-dozen 
mealy potatoes, knowing that the little canoe does not 
carry a cargo of such size as to supply the owner for 
many days, when his appetite is whetted so keenly by 
the mountain air and hard exertion in the rifts. Money 
in return is never expected, and seldom accepted, and | 
recall one farmer who supplied three persons in ou! 
camp with fresh milk for four days, and every time had 
to be urged persistently before he would accept coin in 
exchange. “Oh , that is nothing,” he asserted, although 1! 
was a fact that he rowed across one of the worst rifts 
along the river twice daily to deliver milk to one of the 
boarding houses, and our modest wants were supplied on 
the ground, his cows grazing all about our camp, mucli 
to the discomfort of the Madam, to whom cattle of botl 
sexes look alike, and all are terrifying. 

One may read the railway fishing guides and the fish 
ing laws relating to the river. and learn a lot that wi!! 
be of real service to him; but neither one will bring fish 
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to his creel. Neither will interviewing the farmers en 
route or the boatmen at the hotels. The best way is to 
hunt for your fish, just as you would hunt for your game 
in the autumn, To-day the bass may be at the head of 
some rift; to-morrow at the tail or in the eddies above 
or below it. Now and then one will take nice fish from 
Jaces where none ate believed to exist, and so on ad 
infinitum. There is a certain element in the sport that 
makes dry-fly casting similar to that of casting with the 
free reel and long line in the rifts and eddies of the upper 
Delaware, but the latter is generally more like wet-fly 
casting in that one is constantly searching for his game 
instead of waiting for it to make its presence known, 
then seeking to lure it to the creel, j . 

So subject is the river to sudden rises from freshets 
following heavy downpours of rain perhaps miles fur- 
ther back in the mountains that one will do well to inter- 
view the railway people the day before starting for a 
cruise of short duration. Otherwise he may find the 
stream high and colored, so that until it falls and clears 
the bass may not feel inclined to take the most tempting 
lures. But there is a way to avoid this possible annoy- 
ance. by going to a part of the river near which there 
ste small lakes where other fish can be caught. Then, 
if the river is discolored, go to one of the lakes until 
the stream resumes its normal state and the bass are 
again willing to inspect the new-fangled baits put out for 
them. This is an easier matter, as a rule, than it at first 
may seem. There are several railway stations where one 
may leave the train, obtain the services of a teamster, and 
o with him to one of the lakes within three or four 
miles of the village, taking the canoe, or at least the camp 
duffle, along. Word travels rapidly in these hills, and al- 
most any passer-by will give the camper exact informa- 
tion relative to the river’s condition. If it is clearing, 
he can return to it; if not, wait a few days longer. 
Tramping over these grand hills will repay one for the 
yisit, and if there are any small streams nearby where 
a trout may be snaked out now and then, the game will 
be well worth the candle. As a rule, one may be told 
that these streams have been denuced of all, or nearly 
all, fish life by the heavy freshets and severe runs of ice 
during the previous winter; but here a pinch of salt will 
do no harm, and a trial of the brooks may convince one 
that not all testimony on any subject is entirely credible. 
Anyway, half the fun of fishing is to learn facts from 
experience, and those who propose to use electricity as a 
servant in the taking of fish, turning the sport into an 
exact science—if only the fish may first be lured to the 
hook—should devote their energies and‘ researches to 
other subjects. This applies with equal force to many 
of the weird devices invented by well-meaning persons 
and called generally artificial baits, ‘The bait for the 
Delaware, we are told again and again, is either young 
catfish or lamprey eels of goodly size. say three or four 
inches; but these are not easily obtained by those whose 
outfits are small and time limited, hence the growing de- 
sire to take fish with spinners, spoons and similar lures, 
or with grasshoppers, etc. But it is worth remembering 
that the black bass in this stream seem to fancy the very 
small single-hook spinners, copper, brass or silver, ac- 
cording to the light and other conditions. With such 
lures bait-casting and fly-fishing become somewhat simi- 
lar. It is true that nearly all small spinners are equipped 
with treble-feathered hooks instead of single-feathered 
ones, but in selecting these I always insist on the feath- 
ered single hooks, and if one will obtain a supply of bass 
flies or lake trout flies on eyed hooks, these can be 
changed on the spinner to suit the conditions and the 
whims of the fish. I have taken goodly fish on tiny spin- 
ners and grasshoppers in July and August, but it seems 
this is something that proves very attractive to the chubs 
in the river, and while these fish are eaten by some per- 
sons, I do not care for them. and catching one is very 
disappointing when one is casting for bass in a very likely 
spot. These eyed hook flies are most convenient for the 
bait-caster, and can be used with good success in the 
small brooks where trout abound as well as for casting 
alone for bass when they are rising. A few bucktail 
flies on eyed hooks are handy for dark days and early 
fishing when the mist hangs low on the mountains, as 
it often does in summer until after 9 o’clock, and bright 
flies seem to attract the fish at times when nothing else 
will. Crickets, helgramites and doodle-bugs, all good 
bait at times, can be picked up in goodly numbers along- 
shore by anyone who devotes a half-hour to such effort 
now and then. Preserved minnows and crayfish are ad- 
vocated by some anglers, and it is well to take along a 
Jat or two of the preserved shiners or chubs, as one can 
never tell just what the bass are thinking of in the way 
of a meal, and the embalmed minnows may strike their 
fancy when nothing else will. Preserving one’s own min- 
Nows is much easier than many anglers think, and if an 
empty jar or two be taken along, and a small bottle of 
ormalin, they may be preserved on the ground. The 
Tecipe is an old one, but worth repeating. Put the min- 
hows in a small wide-mouthed bottle and cover them 
with clean water, adding a teaspoonful of formalin and 
sealing the bottle tightly for three days, then pour off 
the liquid, add fresh water and only half as much for- 
malin as before, letting them set for a day or two before 
using, Shaking about in shipment is what makes so 
Many of the preserved minnows look ragged and dis- 
colored. The less shaking the bottle gets the better. Thé 
Same method may be followed in preserving specimens 
to take home, such as lizards, small snakes, etc. 


A great many anglers go to places visited too often 
by the week-end crowds for the best fishing. There is 
much to attract the angler to the West Branch of the 

aware, reached by leaving the train at any station on 
the Erie Railway between Deposit and Hancock, and not 
$0 many fish in this branch as in the main river at 
gitker’s Glen, Lackawaxen, Pond Eddy or Callicoon 
tation. It is true that the West Branch is very rocky 
and not deep enough at all times for comfortable drifting 
M a canoe if there are two abvard, but for those who 
80 singly this is a charming bit of water. abounding in 
wa ben little islands, small brooks and spots no one 
a eager to leave in haste; in fact, just the sort of 

ater to attract the lazy angler. Then it is only about 
other nts from Deposit down to Hancock, and an- 

mile to the junction of the East and West branches, 
rge islands finely adapted to camping and to 
up or down stream to the likely pools and 
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eddies. Along there one sees the mountains at their 
best, and the streams are not fished so much as further 
down, and more convenient to the city. The farmers 
are very friendly, and if the wild berries are ripe at the 
time of your visit, don’t fail to look for them alongshore 
and in the hills. Fried black bass with wild blackberries 
for dessert should tempt any angler, and if he is lucky 
enough to wheedle some farmer’s wife into supplying 
him with a few fresh eggs, and the stage of water is fa- 
vorable to fishing, he need not sigh for better waters nor 
a more charmiyg place in which to pass his vacation, for 
it would be difhcult to find. But he who hurries should 
avoid the West Branch and launch his cance at Hancock 
or Stockport. where there is a greater depth of water and 
smoother sailing in consequence. If the vacation is 
limited to a fortnight, the trip from Hancock to Calli- 
coon Station is long enough for those who are fond of 
taking things easy and merely drifting a few miles now 
and then, to camp for two or three days near every fa- 
vorable bit of fishing water, which are numerous on the 
upper river, Still, there is much good water further 
down that is not fished to death every season, and one 
can go on to Cochecton or Mast Hope. At the latter 
place there is the beautiful Ten-Mile River, only a few 
hundred vards from the village, and several lively rifts 
at the tail of which it is safe to look for the old bronze- 
backers. ; 
Finally, write to two or three of the railway station 
agents before starting for the river, asking them as to 
the conditions at the time. Generally the river is clear 
during the summer, but as stated above, it is very sen- 
sitive to freshets, and it is annoying to be compelled to 
wait two or three days for the water to clear and the 
fish to resume biting. From a low and clear stage I have 
seen the river rise two or three feet in an hour and re- 
main colored for four days thereafter, during which time 
not a single strike could be obtained in eddies and rifts 
famous for their bass, while during heavy rains the river 
inay rise several feet and be in flood for a week. These 
are extreme cases, of course, but it is well to remember 
them. Perry D. FRAZER. 


Hudson River Fisheries. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

What the present season will produce cannot, of 
course, be. foretold, but the fact remains that the valu- 
able fisheries of the Hudson River are steadily falling 
away to nothingness. Not many years ago these 
fisheries were conducted as far up the river as Troy. 
But each year now the fish run less and less up the 
river, and very recent letfers received from fishermen 
show that they are discouraged. It is not in the hope 
of offering anything new that this communication is 
sent, but rather in the hope that it will lead to an agi- 
tation which will result in giving the commission means 
to make an effort to improve existing conditions. 
After studying carefully the statistics available, I find 
that each year it has been as if an invisible line was 
stretched across the river, moving steadily down stream, 
beyond which the more important fish do not pass. 
The fishermen attest this in conversation and tell me 
that, although the greatest falling off is in the shad 
and herring and sturgeon fisheries, there also is a 
marked loss in every variety that once was plentiful. 
The following table, made up from the returns of the 
licensed net fishermen themselves, shows how serious 
is the situation: 








1903. 1904. 1903. 1904. 

Pounds of fish caught. Value of fish caught. 
Ee 54,174 40,825 $4,217.99 $3,206.17 
SED i cntaciode ttenknaten 134,140 99,726 3,931.09 4,849.65 
ee ree 7,024 9,586 711.82 770.20 
Frost fish 40,695 442.02 603.54 
Herring 250,719 6,570.88 3,341.80 
Perch 30,293 1,054.09 1,626.93 
Pike-perch kame nn) 3 nonevens 
Shad 7 161,751 35,117.24 3,219. 
Sturgeon i, 11,805 2,444.59 1,098 
Sturgeon eggs ........ 2,267 151 1,136.00 
EE Niveasasccacese 36,491 50,324 1,695.60 
SET: cc cccscsevcesec 4,250 6,694 205.51 
Seviped. BOs cc.ccecece 10,301 14,035 1,190.05 


Including the miscellaneous fish reported, the catch for 
the two seasons thus compared, and the value was as 
follows: 


1903, 1904. Falling off. 
Fcunds of fish caught.......... 1,441,610 309,459 1,132,151 
Value of fish caught........... $59,379.65 $33,664.00 $25,715.65 


The better informed fishermen, who also have been 
studying the situation, such men as Mr. Matthew Ken- 
nedy, for instance, tell me that they think the shad 
fishery at least can be restored, if the State and Federal 
Commission, which yearly plant millions of fry in the 
river, would first raise the fry to the fingerling stage. 
This plan has been tried by the Connecticut Com- 
mission, and excellent results as to increasing the run 
of shad are reported. To try the plan here would re 
quire the purchase or lease of grounds, the building of 
rearing ponds, and the expense of watching and feeding 
the fish which are very delicate. Several thousands 
of dollars would be necessary, but this sum ought to be 
secured rapidly by the Assemblymen from the river 
counties if united for the purpose. 

My own idea would be to have first a thorough-in- 
quiry by séme such competent authority as Dr. 
Tarleton H. Bean, for mstance, who would discover, if 
possible, why the fisheries have so greatly fallen off 
each year, and why the shad and herring no longer run 
up the Hudson beyond a fairly well-marked locality. 
It might take a year to do this, but it would furnish 
something definite to start on. Mere opinion is not of great 
value when you are dealing with a fisheries problem, 
and the Hudson River fisheries are worth enough and 
of sufficient importance to warrant any reasonable ex- 
penditure, either to save or revive them. Personally I 
cannot see that, if the mature shad with their strong 
spawning instinct will not any longer run up the river 
above a certain limit, there is any reason to hope that 
younger fish would do so, and this is the plain meaning 
of the plan to plant fingerlings instead of fry. 

But let the fishermen themselves take a hand and let 
us see if something cannot be done. If it is not the 
steadily increasing pollution of the water that is caus- 
ing the destruction of the river fisheries, let us learn 
what it is. _ Joun D. Wisu, 

Secretary Forest, Fish and Game Commission, 








The First Account of Fly-Fishing. 


ProBABLy few fishermen are aware that fly-fishing dates 
back to classic times. A minute description of the arti- 
ficial fly as used by Macedonian anglers is given by 
Elian, a Greek writer of the third century A. D.: “Be- 
tween Berza and Thessalonica there flows a river, 
Astreus by name, and there are in it fishes of a spotted 
color; but by what name the people of those parts call 
them it is better to ask Macedonians. At any rate, these 
fish live upon the native flies, which fall into the river, 
and are like no flies of any other part; one would neither 
call them wasp-like in appearance, nor would one reply 
to a question that this creature is formed like what we 
call the bumble bees, nor yet like the honey bees them- 
selves. It has really the proper fashion of each of the 
above. In audacity it is like a fly, in size it might be 
called a bumble bee, in color it rivals the wasp, and it 
buzzes like the honey bees. All common creatures of 
this sort are called horse tails. These pitch upon the 
stream to seek the food they affect, but cannot help being 
‘seen by the fish, which swim underneath. So whenever 
one of them sees the fly floating, he comes softly, swim- 
ming under the water, fearful of disturbing the surface 
and so scarfhg away his game. Then he comes near the 
shady side of the fly, gapes and sucks him in, just like a 
wolf snatching a sheep from the fold, or an eagle a goose 
from the yard. This done, he disappears beneath the 
ripple. The fishermen understand these manceuvres, but 
they do not make any use of these flies for a bait for the 
fish; for if the human hand lays hold of them they lose 
their natural color, their wings fray, and they become 
uneatable to the fish. So for this reason they make no 
use of them, disliking them because their nature forbids 
their capture. So with angling craft they outwit the fish, 
devising a sort of lure against them. They lap a lock of 
reddish wool round the hook, and to the wool two cock’s 
feathers, which grow under the wattles, and are brought 
to the proper color with wax. The rod is from six to ten 
feet long, and the horse hair line has the same length. 
They lower the lure. The fish is attracted by the color, 
excited, draws close; and, judging from its beautiful ap- 
pearance, that it will obtain a marvellous banquet, forth- 
with opens its mouth, but is caught by the hook, and 
bitter indeed is the feast it enjoys, inasmuch as it is 
captured.” 


_ THE Hudson River fisheries are year by year dwind- 
ling. A valuable food resource is falling off. The causes 
should be ascertained, the remedy applied. Mr. John D. 
Whish’s letter on the subject in another column sets forth 
the situation, and his estimate of the importance of reme- 
dial action is not exaggerated. 





Legislation at Albany. 


Avsany, April 22.—Fish and game matters were dull in the 
Legislature the past week. 

The Senate has advanced to third reading Senator Elsberg’s 
bill (Int. No, 78) relative to the appointment of a special assist- 
ant oyster protector. 

The Senate has passed the following bills: 

Assemblyman Bedell’s (Int. No. 1087), relative to selling wood- 
cock, grouse and quail in Orange county. 

Assemblyman _Bedell’s (Int. No. 1181), relative to woodcock, 
grouse and quail in Orange county. 

_ Assemblyman Cunningham’s (Int. No. 599), relative to spear- 
ing fish in Ulster county. 

Assemblyman Reeve’s (Int. No. 1074), relative to grouse and 
woodcock not being sold. 

Assemblyman Reeve’s (Int. 1075), relative to penalties. 

Assemblyman Reeve’s (Int. No. 1076), relative to fishing in 
Jamaica Bay and adjacent waters. 

Assemblyman Rceve’s (Int. No. 1077), relative to the close sea- 
sen on woodcock 

Assemblyman Reeve’s (Int. No. 1079), relative to the use of nets 
in Coney Island Creek. 

Assemblyman Knapp’s (Int. No. 1365), relative to the transporta- 
tion of fish caught in Missisquoi Bay. 

Senator Armstrong’s (Int. No. 110), relative to the protection of 
the nests of wild birds. 

Assemblyman F. G. Whitney’s (Int. No. 1019), relative to fishing 
through the ice in the waters of Big Sand Pond, Oswego county. 

Assemblyman Yale’s bill (Int. No. 771), relative to the close 
season for lake trout, in Putnam county. 

The Assembly has passed the bill of Assemblyman Wilson (Int. 
No. 911), relative to taking fish with nets in Lake Ontario. 

The Assembly has advanced to third reading the following bills: 

Senator Raines’ (Int. No. 247), in relation to the sale of trout. 

aes Armstrong’s (Int. No. 684), relative to the destruction 
ot nets. 

Senator Coggeshall’s (Int. No, 496), relative to the adoption of 
further regulations for the destruction of nets by Boards of 
Supervisors. 


Salmon River For Sale.—Your attention is called to advertise- 
ment on page x. 








The Fennel, 


Ladies’ Kernel Association. 


Jupces for the third annual summer dog show to be 
given by the Ladies’ Kennel Association of America at 
the Fair Grounds, Mineola, L. L., June 7 and 8, 1905: 

Mrs. E. Pulsifer, New Rochelle, N.Y., French bulldogs. 

G. Muss-Arnolt, Tuckahoe, N. Y., Great Danes, Rus- 
sian wolfhounds, pointers, setters, Russian sheep dogs, 
Chesapeake Bay dogs, griffoms, Dalmatians, basset 
hounds, dachshunds and Japanese spaniels. 

John Keevan, Brooklyn, N. Y., St. Bernards. 

Winthrop Rutherford, New York, English foxhounds. 

Herman B. Duryea, Westbury, L. I, American fox- 
hounds. 

H. K. Bloodgood, New Marlboro, Mass., 
spaniels. 

M. N. Palmer, Stamford, Conn., collies. 

E. K. Austin, Brooklyn, N. Y., bulldogs. 

Clair Foster, Douglaston, L. L., bull-terriers. 

A. D. Cochrane, Hastings, N. Y., Airedale terriers. 

H. D. Riley, Strafford, Pa., Boston terriers. 

George F. Reed. Barton, Vt., beagles. 

Charles W. Keyes, East Pepperell, Mass., fox-terriers. 

G. Gordon Hammill, Stamford, Conn., Irish terriers. 

W. B. Emery, Boston, Mass., Scottish terriers. 

Tom Ashton, Leeds, England, all other breeds, variety 
and miscellaneous classes and unclassified specials. 

Premium lists can be obtained by addressing James 
Mortimer, superintendent, Hempstead, L. I, 


sporting 


















































































































































































































































“Forest and Stream” Designing 
Competition No. IV. 


For a 60-Foot Cruising Launch. 





SUBMITTED BY VAUGHN D. BACON, BARNSTABLE, MASS. 

In the plans which accompany this description of a 
6oft. power launch the necessary displacement has been 
taken in breadth rather than depth. Elevent feet beam 
seems to be the minimum within which the comfortable 
cabin arrangement selected can be carried out. This, 
with the consequent light draft of 2ft. 6in. to gar- 
board, necessitates high freeboard and a straight sheer 
to obtain full headroom in the engine room and galley 
under the main deck amidships. 

The dimensions are as follows: 





Length— 7 
TE ee 65ft. Vin. 
DDlin GhSencinnybeotdanbepsovcensansesesenngboed 60it. in. 

Overhang— rn 
SEMEL: Sas evonberinvanseincebansoptcssskespenses BED eae 
EEE Ghnsdabosdepheeecenseeesse ee bests seeneederhe 2ft. Oin. 

Freeboard— 

SEN Su bOCED OND vaeehbsbabnSnshiidsudeshoyesnn’d 5ft. Oin. 
Stern . lin. 
Least . Oin. 

Beam 
I «inisovennshiuiees vibeaebhbays <onnesusth 1lft. Oin. 
Ee STE: shshepscssbhesenvstannysecssodseoreete 10ft. Gin. 

Draft : 
Me GENEL  cncossncccesuccccnzecenvecnsesseescenes 2ft. Gin. 
SNEEIEE hn n000 606 c0d sewer wnncdevenensoseessdeene 3ft. 6in. 









-20.66 short tons 
1.19 short tons 
29. 80ft. 
29.30ft. 


IRATE «0 0cccescvecccesccesecs 
Displacement per inch L.W.L...... 
Center buoyancy aft section 1 
Center gravity hull and equipment..............+.+++ 


Weights. 






Keel, keelson, engine keelsons, stems and floors 
Planking 
Frames 


Decks and top of trunks.........s0seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeneneee & 96 
Deck frames and Carlines...........ccccccecescecescevesseess -46 
Deck clamps, shelves and bilge clamps........+.+seeeeeeeeees 66 
Cabin floors, frames and ceiling........c.eeeeeeeseeveceevenees 1.2 
Fastenings, paint, €tc.........cccececececeereeccccscvescceecess 1.10 
Interior joiner work, sides of trunks, furniture, etc..........2.20 
EOD 0. Kubbabhbadeschossbodenhssvbesensnsdenesesecansapennten 2.1" 
Shafts, propellers, ctc......cccccccsccccccccccccccccscccccescecs -50 
TE, SR GEBS convcradcccscs~cncescepnccesovacsnssvsesepeeeen 
RE, PE” BOC. vine onc vawccensacsccncccccsesenbonspsesosnvense 2.25 
Anchors, chains, windlass, etc........cccccscscccccscccccvcecs -40 
W. Cs, lavatories and plumbing..............---eeeeeeeeeereee « 20 
Herdware and fittings .........ccsscsccccsccccccccvcesecesecess © 25 
NE, ORR oon cxuknccvcdknehses000cdaseasanoosweseaneneus 25 
GRE, “PROTO, GO. .w censcccccensncccncccesscccvscencssccoenscens 1.50 
Dc vinpaveunacbabecdecndeneevenpetes$ereneedouscecsonene 20.66 
Construction. 

Keel—Oak, sided Jin. and moulded Qin. at section 5. 

Keelson—Oak, Tin. by 3in. 

Stems—Oak, 4in. by 6in. at heads. : 

Frames—Oak, 2\in. by 2%in, steamed and bent and spaced lbin., 
center to center, except along engine keelsons, to be spaced 74gin., 
center to centcr 

Floors—Oak, 2in. at throats. 

Planking—Georgia pine, 1%4in 

Deck—Framed oak, 2in. by 3in. at center and 2in. by 2in. at ends. 

Decks—White pine, Min. 


Deck Clamps 
Deck Shelves 


Hard pine, 2in. by Gin. 

Hard pine, 3in. by 3in. ; 
Bilge Clamps—Hard pine, 2in. by 4in., two each side. 
Engine Keelsons—Oak, 3in. | 
Cabin Floors—Hard pine, %in. 
Cabin Floor Frames—Oak, 144in. by 
Ceiling—Cypress or pine, 5<in. 
Power.—For power two four-cylinder 6in. by 7in. 

Craig gasolene engines have been selected, driving twin 

screws of 28in. diameter and 36in. pitch. Mr. Craig 

states that these engines, although listed as 20 horse- 
power, will develop 25 horsepower each at 400 revolu- 

tions, and 30 horsepower at a maximum speed of 450 

revolutions. The speed of the launch has been esti- 

mated as follows: 

Ordinary cruising speed, 11 miles per hour at 50 
horsepower and 400 revolutions. Maximum speed 12% 
miles at 60 horsepower and 450 revolutions. To ob- 
tain 8 miles per hour would require about 260 revolu- 
tions, which should be obtained at 30 horsepower. 

The capacity of the gasolene tanks is 350 gallons. 
Figuring the consumption of fuel at 1 pint per horse- 
power, would give the boat a cruising radius of 700 
miles at 8 miles per hour and 616 miles at 11 miles per 
hour. 

The mufflers and exhaust from the engine pass up 
through a dummy smoke stack on the main deck. 
Should a coal or wood stove be preferred to the 
Primus oil-stove shown in galley, the stovepipe can 
also be caried up through this stack. 

Accommodations.—Beginning at the bow, first comes 
the cabin locker; then the forecastle, with the usual 
transom lockers, and two hammock cots on the port 
side. These cots are both placed on one side, so that 
there may be ample floor space and seating room left, 
when both cots are down. At the forward end is a 
w. c. for the crew, and the crew lockers are at the 
after end. 

Next comes the deck house, which rises to a height 
of git. 6in. above the main deck. This house con- 
tains an extension transqm, so that it may be used as 
an extra stateroom at night, if required. Also a steer- 
ing wheel for use in bad weather and an extension 
table for meals, etc. The house is lighted by twelve 
12in. bullseyes, six of which open for ventilation 
Under this house is a passageway with 4ft. headroom 
leading to the galley with a 200-gallon water tank on 
either side, with lockers above, or this space may be 
utilized for the batteries. The compressed air tanks 
for whistle are above the water tanks under the main 
deck, back of the deck house staving. 

Next comes the galley with stove and dresser on 
port side, also ice-box under deck house, opening into 

the after end of the passageway. On the starboard 


2%gin. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


side are sink, food lockers, dish racks, and steps lead- 


ing to deck house. A sliding door opens into the 
engine room. The galley is in a central position, mak- 
ing it convenient to serve meals in either the saloon, 
deck house or forecastle. 

The engine room is &ft. long, with transom locker 
and hammock cot on either side; to port are two 
lockers; to starboard, small locker under cot, and a 
wash bowl. The lower half of the saloon buffets are 
open into the engine room, giving free access to the 
shaft and couplings. A hatchway and ladder over the 
reversing gear of the port engine leads to the main 
deck. Fresh air for the galley and engine room is 
obtained by three 7in. screw ports on each side and 
through two 5in. ventilators or windsails at the after 
end of the deck house. The air thus obtained passes 
up and out through the dummy stack already mentioned. 

Just aft of and a step above the engine room is the 
saloon, 7ft. 6in. long, with buffets and lockers at the 
forward end, and a transom berth with drawers under- 
neath on each side. On the after bulkhead is an 
open fireplace with mantle and book shelves above. 

Next comes a passageway, or steerage, leading to 
the stateroom and main companion way steps, and a 
locker for oil skins, etc., also a linen press, with a 
locker back of it opening into the saloon. On the 
port side is a bathroom, 4ft. 6in. long, with w. c., 
oval wash bowl and small bath. Placing the bathroom 
in this passageway makes it equally accessible to the 
saloon, stateroom or deck. 

The owner’s stateroom, 7ft. gin. in length, is aft, 
and contains a double bed, with drawers under, and 
large clothes locker on starboard side and a wash 
bowl and transom with drawers underneath to port, and 
another and smaller locker aft, with a bureau or chest 
of drawers against the bulkhead between bend and 
transom. This transom is full length, and can be used 
for an extra berth if needed. 

Separating the lazarette from the stateroom, and the 
rest of the boat is a watertight steel] bulkhead. This 
lazarette is reached by a brass man-hole plate in the 
after deck and contains two gasolene tanks, with a 
total capacity of 350 gallons. These tanks are sup- 
ported by keelsons or bilge stringers running well 
forward beyond the sternpost or deadwood. This 
position for the fuel tanks is not conventional, but 
has been selected for economy of space, leaving better 
and more comfortable quarters for the crew forward. 

The tanks are high enough for the oil to flow to 
the engines under any condition of trim or settling aft, 
and the pipes lead outside along the garboards to en- 
gine room. The waterjacket or casting is high and 
can be flushed out at any time. 

This cabin arrangement seems to cover everything 
called for in the requirements of the competition. With 
the exception of the deck house, the owner’s quarters 
are aft and together and away from the crew, and in- 
cluding the deck house, give three separate sleeping 
compartments at night, with a total berthing capacity 
for the owner and guests at follows: 

Stateroom 3, saloon 2, deck house 1; or a total of 6 
berths. The crew accommodations are two in engine 
room and two in forecastle. 

The forward deck is 12ft. gin. long, then comes the 
deck house, with passage way Ift. 6in. wide each side. 
The main deck over galley and engine room is toft. 
gin. in length, giving ample room for the handling of 
the boat, use of deck chains, etc. Next comes the 
cabin trunk 18in. in height, with 2ft. waterways on each 

side, and an after deck 11ft. gin. in length. The in- 
terior finish to be of white enamel with mahogany trim- 
mings, and dark green upholstery. The construction 
is strong, plain and inexpensive. No estimates have 
been obtained from builders, but the cost of building 
should be well within thé limit of $0,000. 


Queries on Marine Motors. 


B. J. G., Edgartown, Mass.—Is a three-bladed paar more 
powerful than a two-bladed, and why? 2. Would I get better re- 
sults to run my propéller slower or faster than my engine, which 


runs 410 revolutions per minute? 

Ans.—1. If the two-bladed propeller has the same 
blade surface as the three bladed, and the blades are 
true pitch the whole of the driving surface, it would be 
equally as powerful. The principal trouble with two- 
bladed wheels used for heavy work is they are not 
true. Quite a difficult matter to make true patterns, 
and not have the castings warp in pouring. 2. It 
would all depend upon the propeller. 

R. J. H., New Bedford, Mass.—Which is the more economical, 
a high, low or medium speed marine gasolene engine? 

Ans.—All things being equal, there should be more 
friction in a high than a low speed engine, which would 
take power. n the other hand, a high speed engine 
should get a more even quality of gasolene vapor and 
air, could be run on a higher explosive mixture if 
proper adjustment were made. As ordinarily designed 
a propéller wheel will absorb more power at high than 
low speed. It is, therefore, an open question depending 
on conditions. 

S. J. R., Manteo, N, C.—Which do you consider the better, 
“splash” or positive feed lubrication? 

Ans.—A good system, that is sure, no matter whether 
‘splash,” force feed, or gravity, is absolutely necessary. 
Some “splash” systems are very poor, others have 
been used successfully for many years. Gravity feed 
is good, provided the pressure leaking past the rings 
does not blow the oil back into the cups. Force feed 
is good unless the small pipes get choked with dirt, 
or there is a leak in the pressure. A splash system may 
be positive and a force feed may not be, but no matter 
what system, it should be positive. 









Marine Gasolene Engines. 


BY A. E. POTTER. 
(Concluded from page $22.) 


In order to know the developed horsepower ang 
fuel consumption of a marine gasolene engine, the pur- 
chaser will ordinarily have to make his own test Many 
manufacturers guarantee their engines to develop a 
certain horsepower, and also guarantee the amount of 
fuel per horsepower hour, without making any tests 
whatever. 

If the price at which the engine is sold will not 
warrant careful test for efficiency, some engines will de- 
velop considerable less horsepower than others, and he 
who buys one is quite as likely to get a poor engine 
as a good one. The intelligent manufacturer who tests 
his engines out can tell whether or not each one turned 
out is up to the established standard. Such tests should 
be made thoroughly systematically and knowingly, the 
results should be carefully studied, and in a two-stroke 
engine they,should show whether the exhaust and in- 
let ports are properly proportioned and located, two of 
the most important features of two-stroke engines. Im- 
perfections of cylinder boring or improperly fitting 
piston rings can be proven in no other way. The 
amount of back pressure on the exhaust, the actual 
compression and vacuum in cylinder and crank cham- 
ber, the amount of “wire-drawing” in the exhaust, the 
timing of the spark in multi-cylinder construction, and 
several other minor, although important, points may be 
brought out. But paramount above all these, in no 
other way or manner can the horsepower of the en- 
gine be shown and the number of revolutions per min- 
ute at which the engine develops the most power, 
Some engines will develop more power per hundred 
revolutions at low than high speeds, while others will 
be found to be very uneconomical at low speed and 
reasonably economical at high speed. In others high 
speed causes a great waste of gasolene. 

Several years ago I had occasion to run a small 
launch for a period of twenty hours. It was rated 2 
to 3 horsepower, yet the consumption of fuel, in- 
credible as it may seem, averaged but a trifle less than 
one gallon per hour, at a speed not far from 350 r. p. m. 
Another engine of the same make in a similar boat, 
with the same number of revolutions, used less than two 
quarts per hour. 

If you are to address a manufacturer of the cheaper 
grades of two-stroke engines, and ask him at what 
speed his engine develops the most horsepower, and 
also at what speed the consumption of fuel per horse- 
power is the least, he will either give you an evasive 
answer, make no reply, or possibly give an answer, 
figures, etc., that he has no idea is anything like the 
truth, or he may possibly make reply, truthfully, too, 
that he does not know; that he never considered the 
matter of sufficient importance to make any study of 
testing. 

If not of importance to the manufacturer, it ought 
to be to the purchaser, for if one make of engine 6in. 
diameter and 6in. stroke delivers 25 per cent. more 
horsepower at 25 per cent. less fuel, it certainly must 
be worth more than the less powered more uneco- 
nomical engine. 

In four-stroke engines, testing is even more necessary 
than in two-stroke. It is rare that a two cylinder four- 
stroke engine will show the same horsepower on each 
of two or more cylinders. Testing is absolutely neces- 
sary in order to regulate the tension on automatically 
operated inlet valve springs, timing of valves, regularity 
of ignition, relative timing of ignition in different 
cylinders, tracing leaks under inlet or exhaust valves 
or valve seats and a dozen or more different points, all 
essential if the engine is to be up to the recognized 
standard of excellence attained in the modern mant- 
facture of marine gasolene engines. 

Let the design of the engine be by the ablest gaso- 
lene engineers, the machine work the most modern and 
rational, the assembling the most careful, the amount 
of perfection in developed horsepower depends on care 
ful attention to the symptoms as shown on the testing 
block, by one who knows how to make it, and who can 
read from his records the story of maladjustments, im- 
perfect machinery or. material, often crude design. 

In testing marine gasolene engines, the only thor- 
oughly reliable apparatus is the Prony brake. Once 
knowing what the result by Prony brake will show on 
an electric generator in volts and amperes, this becomes 
the handiest method of testing, but to be absolutely 
sure, the work should be occasionally proven by the 
old reliable brake. 

An exhaust or pressure blower may sometimes be 
used to good advantage to satisfy the manufacturer that 
the engine is up to an established standard, but 10 
matter what method of testing is employed, it should 
be exhaustive, made with the engine connected up with 
mufflers, etc., about as to be installed in the boat 
Nothing will teach the manufacturer so much about his 
own engine, the operation so often neglected, if ne 
entirely omitted, as the object lessons of the marine 
gasolene engine under test 


Gravesenp Bay CHAMPIonsHIP Races.—The fv 
events to count on the championship of Gravesend Bay 
have been settled upon. The first takes place June 24® 
the Atlantic Y. C., the next on July 22 at the Marine and 
Field Club, the third on Aug. 5, under the auspices of 
Brooklyn Y. C., the fourth on Aug. 19 at the Bensonhurst 
Y. C., and the last on Sept. 9 under the auspices of 
New York C. C, 
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Boston Letter. 

Etmimna II. Launcuep.—Elmina IL, designed by 
Messrs. A. Cary Smith & Ferris for Mr. F. F. Brewster, 
of the New York Y. C., was launched from Lawley’s west 
shop on Tuesday morning, April 18. The schooner was 
christened by Miss Anna H. Fitch, a cousin of the owner. 
Elmina was started down the ways at 9:55 and took the 
water gracefully. A snubbing hawser parted when she 
fetched up on it and Elmina fouled a small schooner in 
the basin, but no damage was done. Mr. Brewster is in 
Europe, but several relatives and friends attended the 
launching, and there was the usual throng of spectators 
seen at the Lawley shops when a big yacht is sent over- 
board. Within a short time the designation of succession 
will be taken from the new schooner, as the old Elmina’s 
name is to be changed. The new schooner is a handsome 
craft in the water, and although she is not yet down to 
her lines, there is sufficient to show the fine form of the 
hull above water. She is 124ft. over all, 87ft. waterline, 
2s5ft. breadth and 15ft. 6in. draft. While the new Elmina 
will undoubtedly be raced as often as possible during the 
coming season, she is also intended to be a most comfort- 
able cruiser. Below decks she is well laid out, there being 
comfortable quarters not only for the owner and his 
guests, bui also for the officers and crew. Abaft the 
main companionway, leading to the owner’s quarters, is 
an after cabin extending the full beam of the ship. There 
are berths on each side and transoms. A bath tub is 
placed below the floor and the washbowl is under the 
companionway stairs. Passing forward, there is a bath- 
room on the port side, which may be reached from the 
passage or from a stateroom adjoining. There is an- 
other stateroom forward of these rooms on the same 
side. On the starboard side, just off the companionway 
stairs, is a smoking room, which contains a berth and 
sofas and a good-sized closet. There is a swinging table. 
Off this room is a toilet room. Forward of the smoking 
room, on the same side, is the owner’s room, containing 
berth and sofa, with bath beneath the floor. Next for- 
ward is the main saloon, which has sofas on each side, 
bookcase, writing desk and extension table. At the for- 
ward end of the room is a fire-place, while on each side 
there are sideboards. Forward of the main saloon is the 
galley, of good size and having all accommodations for 
cruising. Off the galley, on the starboard side, are two 
staterooms, one for the stewards and the other for the 
cooks, The officers’ messroom is forward of the galley, 
having berths on the port side, while on the starboard 
side is the captain’s stateroom. Then comes the crew’s 
quarters fitted with pipe berths and forward of this are 
closets for stores and the chain lockers. The lazarette 
aft is fitted with shelves for stores, light sails, etc. 

New Yacut YARD AT MARBLEHEAD.—Messrs. Burgess 
& Packard are to establish a yacht yard and building 
plant at Marblehead and .will move their building plant 
there from Salem some time in June. They have acquired 
about three acres of land on the town side, between the 
Rockmere Inn and the electric light station, upon which 
a shed is now being erected. - This shed will be 100 by 
4oft. In addition they will maintain a store for ship 
chandlery and engine supplies and will also erect a small 
machine shop. A marine railway will be built which will 
have a capacity of 300 tons, in front of which there will 
be 14ft. at mean low water. It is rather interesting to 
note that the new yard is on the site of the original 
Marblehead shipyard, in which ships were built in the 
early part of the nineteenth century. It is known as the 
Charles W. Parker estate. In addition to the Boston 
office at 131 State street, an office will be established on 
Nashua street, Marblehead. This firm has in the finish- 
ing stages at its Salem shops a 4oft. auto boat for Mr. 
William Wallace. This boat is 4ft. gin. beam and about 
2ft. draft, with a motor of 200 horsepower. She will 
probably be entered for the big events during the coming 
season. They are also building a 30ft. power boat, whose 
model is similar to Mercedes, U. S. A., and which will 
have a motor of 45 horsepower. A cabin launch, 36ft. 
long is being built for Mr. S. W. Wilder, which will 
have a motor of 18 horsepower. This boat will be en- 
tered in the ocean race of the Knickerbocker Y. C. from 
New York to Marblehead. The light draft, goft. water- 
line jib and mainsail Cricket, built for Commodore J. A. 
Rawlins, of New Orieans, was shipped from New York 
last Wednesday on the deck of a steamer to Galveston, 
Tex. She will compete in the South Coast races. 

Eastern Y. C. Crutse.—Instead of holding its annual 
cruise after the arrival of the New York Y. C. fleet at 
Marblehead, the Eastern Y. C. will hold its cruise in July 
The month of August, in which the New York fleet will 
be at Marblehead, is one of fogs along the Maine coast, 
and it is possible that many yacht owners would not care 
to take chances on being held up at different ports. Then, 
too, some ‘of the yacht owners will commence to think 
of hauling out soon after the end of the New York Y. C. 
cruise, and this would also be liable to decrease the at- 
tendance at a late cruise. The itinerary for the Eastern 
Y. C. cruise has been announced by the regatta commit- 
tee as follows: 

July 7, Friday.—Rendezvous at Marblehead. Captains will re- 
port on board the flagship at 8:30 P. M. 

July 8, Saturday.-—Fleet will sail at 3 for Gloucester 
July 9, Sunday.—Gloucester to Isles of Shoals. 

July 10, Monday.—Isles of Shoals te Boothbay. 

uly 11, Tuesday.—Boothbay to Camden. 

July 12, Wednesday.—Fleet will preceed at will to Islesboro 
July 13, Thursday.—Islesborr te Bartlett's Narrows. 

July 14, Friday.—Bartlett’s Narrows to Bar Harbor 
July 15, Savurday.—Races at Bar Harbor. Fleet disbands. 

New Saits sy Cousens & Pratt.—Messrs. Cousens & 
Pratt, at their shops in the Lawley yards, have received 
orders for sails for the following yachts: Commodore 
J. O. Shaw’s goft. schooner Alert; 43ft. schooner build- 
ing at Lawley’s for Mr. Bancroft C. Davis; schooner 
Winnebago, 35ft. sloop building by Lawley for Mr 
Myers; 22-footer Medric II., Mr. H. H. White; 22-footer 
Rube, Mr. H. L. Bowden; 18-footer Hayseed II., Mr. H. 
L. Bowden; new 18-footer for Mr. A. R. Train; Mr. E. 
B. Holmes’ 18-footer Nicnack; 21-footer Iola of the 
Osterville class; Mr. Longfellow’s avft. sloop Wyvern; 
Mr. W. H. Wheelock’s 25-footer Carina II.; ten new 17- 
footers for the Cohasset Y. C., two 21-footers and one 
30-footer for Stockholm, Sweden; a 21-footer for Viborg, 
Reecia; Me C. F. Rackemann’s new catboat, eight one- 
design tenders for the Manchester Y. C., 22ft. knock- 
about Ejako, Cape cat Marvel, Mr. John D, Batchelder’s 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


schooner Marie, Mr. T. H. Bickwell’s 21-footer of the Os- 
terville one-design class, 22ft. yawl building by Schiverick 
for a member of the Savin Hill Y. C., Mrs. C. H. Will- 
iams’ 18-footer Kotik, 22-footer building for Messrs. C. D. 
Lanning and Commodore B. P. Cheney, 21-footer for Mr. 
C. F. Beyers, of Erie, Pa.; four Larchmont one-design 
21-footers by Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane, and one 
22-footer by the same designers; Mr. E. A. Shuman’s 
sloop Lamont, Seawanhaka challengers for Mr. J. L. 
Bremer and Mr. A. Henry Higginson; 3oft. yawl for Mr. 
R. D. Floyd, of New York; 30-footer Vivian II., Mr. S. 
E. Vernon, New York; 17-footer for.Mr. George Lee; 
21-footer’ Rooster II., Mr. Henry Whiton, Lakewood O., 
seven suits for yachts in Sweden, and awnings, covers, 
etc., for Commodore Lewis Cass Ledyard’s steam yacht 
Rambler. 

Boston Y. C.—There will be a regular meeting of the 
Boston Y. C. at the Rowe’s Wharf clubhouse on Wednes- 
day evening at which a proposed amendment to change 
close of the fiscal year to Dec. 31, will be considered. It 
has been announced that the floats at the Dorchester sta- 
tion will be put in position on April 29 and the station 
will be opened May 13. The station at Hull will be 
opened June 10. The floats at this station will be put in 
position early in May. New floats will be built to take 
the place of those destroyed by storm last year. A small 
machine shop is to be baintained at the Hull station this 
season at which launch owners may make minor repairs 
to their motors. 

YAWL For Ocean Race.—There has been built at Booth- 
bay, Me., from designs of Messrs. Smali Bros., a 3oft. 
waterline yaw! for Mr. R. D. Floyd, of New York, This 
yacht was built to compete in the ocean race of the Brook- 
lyn Y. C. from New York to Hampton Roads, and has 
been designed essentially as a safe, sane cruiser, at the 
same time showing a very nicely turned hull. She is 
4oft. over all, 30ft. waterline, beam 13ft. and 5ft. Sin. 
draft, The headroom is over 6ft. and there is plenty of 
elbow room in the cabin. She carries 862 sq. ft. of sail 
and has 6,550 pounds of iron on her keel. Mr. S. N. 
Small intended to start from Boothbay to Marblehead 
yesterday. 

Auxitiary ScHOONER wiTtH HicH Power—Messrs. 
Burgess & Packard have designed an auxiliary schooner 
of 103ft. waterline which is now under construction at 
the yard of A. G. Story, Essex, Mass. The owner’s name 
is withheld by the designers for the present. The 
schooner will be 133ft. over all, 103ft. waterline, 25ft. 7in. 
beam and 15ft. draft. She will have a motor of 300 horse- 
power, which is expected to give her a speed of about 
twelve miles an hour without sails. 

KEROSENE Motor Boat oF 120 Horsepower.—Last week 
work was started at Lawley’s on a twin-screw launch, 
o6ft. in length, 14ft. beam and 5ft. draft. The yacht was 
designed by Mr. Fred D. Lawley for a Boston man whose 
name is withheld. The yacht will be propelled by two 
kerosene motors aggregating 120 horsepower. The ac- 
commodations will consist of three staterooms and a large 
dining saloon. In one of the staterooms and in the dining 
saloon there will be a fire-place. 

Mr. H. L. Bowpen’s Boats Trrep Out.—The 22-footer 
Rube, built at Graves’ yard, Marblehead, from designs 
by Messrs. Small Bros., was launched on Tuesday, April 
18. On Wednesday she was given a trial in company 
with Mr. H. H. White’s 22-footer Medric II., and made a 
satisfactory showing. Mr. Bowden’s new 18-footer, Hay- 
seed II., also designed by Messrs. Small Bros., was also 
given a trial on Wednesday, being put against last year’s 
champion Hayseed. The new boat is said to have shown 
up well. Joun B. KiILveen. 








Revive the Catboat. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your editorial “Revive the Catboat” is encouraging, 
comprehensive and timely. Although it must, of neces- 
sity, be known to you, that to the Crosbys of Osterville 
is chiefly due the credit of placing before yachtsmen the 
fast, able and inexpensive Cape cat; you have somewhat 
unjustly, I think, omitted mentioning the fact. You say 
“if properly designed catboats can be made to balance 
properly.” To me this seems rather “a consummation 
devoutly to be wished,” than an accomplished fact. To 
put it mildly, in a Cape cat equipped with the large sail 
plan essential to speed it is somewhat difficult to retain 
ease of steering. Your remarks on the cat and the knock- 
about are entirely correct and to the point. We believe 
with you that with the thought, science and skill of 
modern designers the cat can be made the perfect small 
yacht. Even now, putting aside the question of hard 
steering (a thing practically obviated by the wheel gear) 
I can see no quality in which the cat is inferior. Con- 
sidering its simnlicity, seaworthiness, durability, speed 
and comfort the Cape cat retains to a much greater degree 
than the knockabout the old, pre-eminent essential quality 
of being a “ship.” Grorce M. SHEAHAN. 

Quincy, Mass., April 24. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Permit me to congratulate Forest AND STREAM on the 
article which appeared in this week’s issue on the catboat. 
I feel sure that it will accomplish a great deal toward re- 
viving interest in this distinctly American type of boat, 
and the point which you make very clear in regard to 
the expense of building a modern racing boat, as com- 
pared with the cat, is certain to appeal to many. At the 
present time a one-design class of catboats is being con- 
sidered by members of the New Rochelle Y. C. for next 
season, and there is every prospect of its being a suc- 
cess. The Cape Catboat Association is certainly a step 
in the right direction, and their rules and restrictions 
are both simple and sensible. J. D. SparKMAN, 

New York, April 21. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Was delighted to read your article on catboats in la3t 
week’s Forest AND STREAM. No sloop or knockabout 
compares with the catboat of the same length, in accom- 
modations, ease of handling, safety and cheapness. Your 
article covers the entire ground and will be appreciated 
by all who have sailed catboats in all kinds of weather; 
keep up the good work, O, H, CHELLBorG. 

New Yorx, April 24. 
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The Canada Cup Challengers, 


Toronto, April 22.—There will be three Canadian cap. 
didates for the honor of challenging for the Canada C 
and there will be two additional entries in the trial 
so that the final challenger should be a fairly fast boat. 

The “two additional entries” will be Beaver and Ip. 
vader, both of Canada Cup fame, but while they jl 
make excellent trial boats it is not at all probable tha 
either will be selected for the final contest, as neither 
exactly fit the new 3oft. class. 

Of the three new yachts two are owned by Toronto 
men and a Hamilton syndicate owns the third. She wil] 
be known as Hamilton II., the head of her syndicate 
being Mr. J. H. Fearnside, who built Hamilton I. for the 
contest of 1899. Mr. William Johnston, who designed 
Hamilton I., is the designer and builder of the new boat 
His previous Canada Cup effort was a pure fin-keel craft 
and Hamilton II., while technically a semi-fin, resembles 
her very closely. Her sides are carried down to the fin 
with a curve which shows little variation, and while she 
has hollow garboards her fin is quite a distinct feature 
The sternpost rakes at an angle of about 45 degrees, byt 
the forward profile is more nearly perpendicular. 

Hamilton II. is built of Indiana oak frame, with Michi. 
gan pine planking below waterline and British Columbia 
cedar above. Her. lead ballast, which amounts to four 
tons, is in a nearly straight slab, extending all the way 
along the bottom of her fin. It is 8ft. long. She is soft, 
6in. over all, 30ft. waterline, and her draft is 7ft., at jeast 
it is calculated at 6ft. 1134in. 


_ There is little possibility of variation in general dimen. 
sion among the Canada Cup craft owing to the fact that 
the rules are hard and fast, racing measurements bein 
now secured by specification instead of formula. The 
30-footer under the measurements of the Yacht Racing 
Union is 3oft. on the waterline, must be oft. 6in. beam, 
must not draw more than 7ft., must not spread more 
than 1, sq. ft. of canvas, and must have a cabin-trunk 
gin. high. The new boats stick close to the maximum 
and minimum in every case, and consequently have their 
principal dimensions in common. Even the relative size 
of their jibs and mainsails can show little variation, for 
the proportions are fixed at 25 and 75 per cent. respec- 
tively—at least the mainsail must not exceed 75 per cent, 
of the total area, which makes this sail 1,125 sq. ft. with 
325ft. for the headsail triangle. The three boats are all 
rigged alike, as jib and mainsail sloops. It is principally 
in over all length that individually is shown. Q 

One of the Toronto challengers is owned by Mr. Fred 

Nicholls and designed by Mr. William Fife, Jr., of Fairlie. 
She is a graceful boat with long ends, her after overhang 
being 12ft. and her forward one 11ft., or very near it. Her 
counter is carried out until it intersects the line of the 
deck. Forward her profile is by no means abrupt, having 
no more fullness than that of the original Canada—a Fife 
boat, by the way. The curve of her stem is carried down 
to the lead at the bottom without much reverse and her 
lead is shorter than the Hamilton boats. Her sternpost 
rakes greatly and she has a pear-shaped rudder. Her 
sides flare slightly, so that her breadth, which is oft. 6in 
at the waterline, is nearly toft. on deck. Her garboards 
are quite hollow and there is comparatively little dead- 
wood in her fin. 


The other Toronto boat is owned by Mr. James Worts 
and was designed by Mr. Alfred Mylne. She is much 
shorter, particularly aft, where her counter is cut off with 
a neat-transom, This reduces her over all length to 4Sft 
Her garboards are not so hollow as those of the Fife boat, 
and were it not for the slight tumblehome of her sides 
her section would more nearly resemble a V shape. Her 
sternpost rakes greatly, but not so much as the Fife boat 
and her lead ballast is in a shorter and more compact 
bulb. She carries more of it, too, having 5 tons 1,76 
Ibs. to the Fife boat’s 5 tons 1,460 Ibs. The bulb is fat 
on the bottom. From the forward end of the lead the 
profile sweeps up to the stemhead with little departure 
from the one curve. The two old-country boats are alike 
in being very fine forward. 

The Toronto craft are both the immediate product of 
Capt. James Andrews’ shop in Oakville, a little lakeport 
twenty miles west of Toronto. It is here that all the 
Canadian challengers and defenders of the cup have bee 
built so far, Captain Andrews being the best known 
builder in Ontario. These two boats are only his in part, 
however, having been completely framed in England and 
Scotland by the designers, and then sent out by package 
freight to be planked. Their frames are of English oak 
and elm, and their sails and a part of their gear are ol 
English make, although local sailmakers may also b 
given orders for suits, as was done in the case of Strath- 
cona. They are planked with Douglas fir, a very hard 
and durable Canadian wood. The cabin finishing in all 
three will be quite elaborate, but it will not be completed 
until after the races are over. 

The sail plan of the Nicholls yacht, Temeraire, as she 
will be called, is long on the base and not very high 

[he Worts boat’s sailplan shows a generous hoi 
and short mainboom, this latter spar being only 37 
in length while the mainmast is over soft. She has st 
more hoist than Invader. The Hamilton boat's sailpla 
is more like Temeraire’s. All three have the modem 
short horn, the bowsprits being 4ft. outboard. 

The displacement of the two Toronto boats is: abou! 
equal. They both show a high proportion of wetted sur 
face, possibly 30 per cent. more than is necessary. 

In the two Toronto boats all the running gear leads 
below. This plan was followed in Beaver and Minot 
with good results in 1899, but they were flush decked 
vessels, and when on a wind could send everybody below 
The cabin trunks which the new boats have to carry prt 
vent- any effectual economy of windage, but of cours 
provide full head room, there being 6ft. under carlins. 

The trial races will begin at Toronto on July 22. Me 
E. K. M. Weed will sail Temeraire and Mr. J. H. Feat 
side Hamilton II. Who the other skippers wil! be is 
certain at this date. It was hoped that Mr. Amilies 
Jarvis, the famous amateur skipper, would sail the chi: 
lenger, but the latest announcement regarding him is tht 
he will spend the summer in Muskoka on account of his 

health, which was not of the best even at the time of th 
last Canada Cup contest. It is possible, however, that" 
will be sufficiently improved in time to permit him to tal 
the stick. He has sailed every challenger and defend! 
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‘» the series So fat. , 
ee is considerable difference in the construction of 
the three boats. In Temeraire steel cross ties are large- 
ly used in the floors, and the workmanship, direct from 
the Fife shops, is very fine. She has a very sturdy oak 
mast step with special castings, and an ingenious set of 
knees to take up the strain at the chain plates. 

There is less iron work in the Mylne boat, and her 
construction looks comparatively light, but she has 
three diagonal steel straps on the inner side of her 
planking. The two boats are planked in long strakes, and 
do not show more than a dozen butts to the side. The 
putts are all long scarfs, lapping over four frames, and 
gre put in on the bench, the whole strake going on in 
y yrece. 
oF tmilton II. does not use much iron work, although 
she has three steel straps inside the frames at the chain 
plates, and three more amidships. She is heavily framed 
and has strong oak floors cross-tied at every frame. 

C. H. J. Sumer. 





Rhode Island Notes. 


New Power Boats.—At the shop of the Chase Yacht 
& Engine Company, in Providence, is building a 4oft. 
cabin cruising power boat, designed to enter the ocean 
race for power boats to be run from New York to Marble- 
head, Mass., under the auspices of the Knickerbocker Y. 
C.. the latter part of July. The boat will be 4oft. over all, 
git. 6in. beam and about 2ft. draft, and is to be equipped 
with a 30 horsepower four-cylinder Chase engine capable 
of about ten knots an hour. There will be a turtle deck 
forward and a water-tight cockpit aft, while a large cabin 
will afford ample cruising accommodations. The same 
concern is building a substantial 26ft. open launch for 
Mr. William F. Aldrich, of Providence. At Frederick 
S. Nock’s yard at East Greenwich, there is building a 
34ft. hunting cabin launch for Mr. Henry R. Williams, 
of Hartford, Conn., which will have a 12 horsepower 
Hartford motor and a 33ft. boat of the same type for Mr. 
William A. Bardell, of New York. Both boats are from 
Mr. Nock’s designs and are handsomely finished. 

F. H. Youne. 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 








ScuooneR SEA Fox Sotp—Mr. Ansou Phelps Stokes, 
New York Y. C., has sold the schooner yacht Sea Fox 
through the agency of Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 
to Mr. Dallas B. Pratt. 


ReceNT SALES.—Messrs. Macconnell & Cook have made 
the following transfers: P 

The auxiliary sloop yacht Phoebe by Mr. H. C. Quinby 
to Mr. Raymond S. Porter, Manhasset Bay Y. C. The 
schooner yacht Rosina to a Southern yachtsman. The 
cabin cat Anemone by Mr. J. E. Dederich, of Bayonne, N. 
J. to Mr. A. C. Smith, of Yonkers, N. Y., and the sloop 
yacht Melanie III. by Mr. M. K. Hackett to Mr. William 
Huger, of Newark, N J. 


Bercen Pornt Y. C. Orricers.—At the meeting of the 
Bergen Point Y. C. the following officers were elected: 
Com., Julius C. Shailer; Vice-Com., William T. Barnard; 
Rear Com., Walter E. Wadman; Sec. and Treas., W. R. 
Wilde; Directors, F. C. Mahnken, F. Dobson and F. K. 
Lord; Fleet Capt., F. J. Borland; Fleet Surg., Dr. L. F. 
Donahoe; Meas., F. K. Lord. 


RRR 


HempsteaD Harsor Y, C.—The following officers were 
elected at a recent meeting of the Hempstead Harbor Y. 
C.: Com., J. S. Appleby; Vice-Com., E. P. Titus; 
Purser, Ellwood Valentine; Fleet Capt., William 
L. Hicks; Members of the Governing Board, Edward 
T. Payne, Samuel J. Seaman, E. B. Hall, Jr., Isaac R. 
Downing, Ward Dickson and the flag officers; Member- 
ship Committee, Isaac R. Coles, W. I. Fancher, Harold 
Thorne Herbert S. Bowne and Ellwood Valentine. 


Steam Yacut Levanter Launcuep.—-Mr. Alfred 
Marshall's new steam yacht Levanter was launched from 
the yard of the builders, the Gas Engine & Power Co., 
and Charles L. Seabury Co., on Saturday noon, April 22. 
The yacht is of composite construction and was designed 
by Mr. Charles L. Seabury. She is 131ft. over all, 1ooft. 
waterline, 17ft. breadth and 8ft. sin. draft. The boat has 
a flush deck, is schooner rigged and two mahogany deck 
houses. There is a dining room ferward, and the after 
house will be used as a social hall and music room. Below 
there are seven staterooms. The owner has a large 
double room on the starboard side, and forward of this 
a bathroom. The other six rooms are of good size and 
have bath and toilet rooms connecting. All the living 
quarters are finished in mahogany and handsomely up- 
holstered. The machinery consists of a Seabury 12in. 
stroke triple-expansion engine and a Seabury water tube 
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Racks For O. G. Ricxetson Cups.—Mr. Oliver G. 
Ricke son, of Pittsburg, Pa., a member of the New Bed- 
ford Y. C, has offered through that club three cups for 
epen contests to- be held in Buzzard’s Bay next summer. 
William F. Williams, commodore of that club, with Mr. 
Eustis, secretary of the Beverly Y. C., has arranged the 
seres for the Ricketson cups, which are to become the 
ircperty of the owners of the winning craft. The first 
tece will be held off New Bedford on Thursday, Aug. 31, 
the second at Mattapoisett on the following day, and the 
third at Marion, Saturday, Sept. 2. The fourth race of 
the series will be on Sept. 4 off Wing’s Neck, over the 
Beverly Y. C. course. The classes for which the cups are 
offered are as follows: First, for boats between 2s5ft. and 
35ft. on the waterline; second, for boats between 2oft. and 
25{t. on the waterline, and, third, the one-design 15-foot- 
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Entries in Ocean Race for German Emperor's Cup, 





seseeeSchooner ......- | George Lauder, Jr....... 





Indian Harbor Y. C........ Tams, Lemoine & Crane 












Net 

Name. Type and Rig. L.W.L. Owner. Club. Designer. Year Built. Ton. 
Valhalla ........ Aux. Ship...... 24Cft. .... Earl of Crawford....... Royal Yacht Squadron....W. C. Treva Médodecevincous 1892...... 
Apache ......... Aux. Barque....168ft. ..... Edmund Randolph...... ee a a eee » Reid & C0... .eseceeevees : 
A, stetieeatntenl en ees SSft, .....Henry S. Redmond...... ER a Gacocscecese William Fife, Jr....cccece-s 

burg ....... Schooner ...... TI. coed German syndicate ...... SUNGUEIEE Fs Rinconenccncses George L. Watson......+00+ 1398 
Utowana . -Aux. Schooner..136ft. ..... Allison V. Armour ..... New Fotr Vurtwiiecaccts J. Beavor-Webb........ Godee 
Sun ‘ -Aux, Barque....164.7ft. .... -- Royal Yacht Squadron.... Ciaire Byrne.....ce.eee 
Thistle ... Schooner ...... 1left, . -- Atlantic Y. C.... «Henry Winteringham 
Atlantic .. .Aux.- Schooner. . 135ft. ° -- New York Y. C............Gardner & Cox..... 
Hi le schooner ...... Ws 4ft. ... ard R. Coleman......Philadelphia Cor. Y. C....A. S, Chesebrough......... 
Fleur de Lys....Schooner ....... 101ft........Lewis A. Stimson........ WOON OME, Gasecesectecss Edward Burgess ++ 01890, 


ers of each club. The races will be open to members of 
all clubs along the coast—New York Herald. 


Atari Arrives at City IsLanp.—Mr. Cord Meyers’ new 
one-design 30-footer reached City Island on Friday, April 
21. She is the first of the New York Y. C. one-design 
boats to come west. 


SunBeam’s Voyace To AMERICA.—The following letter 
from Lord Brassey appears in the London Field of April 


5: 

Sir: As a veteran competitor for the German Em- 
peror’s cup, the Sunbeam’s log may interest your yachting 
readers. 

We sailed from Southampton on Monday, March 27, 
steamed down Channel against westerly winds, gradually 
freshening. Put into Falmouth Tuesday afternoon. Sailed 
early Wednesday, March 29. On the evening of Friday, 
March 31, made Cape Finisterre Light, and on the follow- 
ing evening the Burlings. Anchored off Funchal April 4. 
Steamed from Falmouth to lat. 45 degrees N., and from 
off Vigo to the Burlings. The larger half of the distance 
was covered under sail, with winds moderate to light 
abaft the beam. Total distance, Falmouth to Madeira, 
steam, 525; sail, 693 miles. Consumption of coal, twenty 
tons. Average speed under sail, a fraction under eight 
knots; under steam, eight to nine knots. 


March 27.—Sailed from Southampton. 

March 28.—Put into Falmouth. 

March 29.—Sailed from Falmouth. 

March 31.—Rounded Cape Finisterre, 

April 1.—Passed the Burlings. 

April 4.—Arrived at Madeira. 

eather: In the Channel, fresh westerly winds. Ushant to 
45 degrees north, calms and light airs; 45 degrees north to off 
Vigo, northerly winds; moderate. Finisterre to Burlings, calms 
ont light airs. Burlings to Madeira, northerly winds; sea smooth; 
all possible sail set. 
BrASSEY. 


Tue New Crass Q Boats.—Six new boats have been 
built for racing in Class Q on. Gravesend Bay. The 
names of boats, owners and designers of five boats follow: 





Bees Tria, WWE, Cae Be as vince cccvesecesscs Charles D. Mower 
CR OD, Ts TRUER a ccc ceceresscdeccnbesneses —_ R. Brophy 
quest, Nh dnccecuceccocmevacées enry J. Gielow 
NE OU! SE sion osie win eeeeedcoeadeedones Henry J. Gielow 
Cockatoo II., Hendon Chubb................++- Clinton H. Crane 


The sixth boat is from Mr. B. B. Crowinshield’s design 
and it is said she is for Mr. Henry J. Roberts. 


Bette Harsor Y. C. Burcee.—The Belle Harbor Y. C. 
has settled on a club flag. It is of the usualetriangular 
shape. On the hoist are the bases of two small isosceles 
triangles of red. They leave the remainder of the flag in 
the shape of a white diamond, running horizontally. On 
the center of this is a blue five-pointed star. 
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New Boats at CENTER Moricues.—Mr. T. A. Howell, 
of Brooklyn, is having a cruising launch built at Hallock’s 
yard, Center Moriches, L. I. The boat is 38ft. over all 
and 8ft breadth, with a hunting cabin of sufficient depth 
to give head room. The engine is a 20 horsepower 
Twentieth Century and is expected to give the boat 10 
knots for ordinary cruising and 12 knots when driven. 
The craft is intended primarily for use on Shinnecock 
and Great South bays, but is adapted for winter cruising 
in southern waters. Mr. Hallock has also under con- 
struction four 21ft. class catboats for members of the 
Shinnecock Y. C. 
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Recent SALES AND CHARTERS.—Mr. Frank Bowne Jones 
has made the following sales and charters: 

The auxiliary yawl Vanessa, sold by Mr. J. H. Smedley, 
of Detroit, to Mr. J. H. Ware, New York Y. C.; the 
schooner Grampus, for Mr. S. F. Houston, of Philadel- 
phia, to Mr. L. D. Armstrong, of New York, and the 
steam yacht Turbese chartered by the estate of A. 
Schwarzmann, to Mr. Roswell Eldridge, New York Y. C. 


ComMmopore Lauper’s APPOINTMENTS.—Commodore 
George Lauder, Jr., of the Indian Harbor Y. C., an- 
nounces the following appointments: Fleet Capt., Frank 
Bowne Jones; Fleet Surg., Leander P. Jones, M. D.; 
Fleet Chap., Rev. M. George Thompson. 


ComMITTEE TO START OcEAN Race.—Messts. Newbury 
D. Lawton, Edward H. Wales, Oliver Cromwell, H. de B. 
Parsons and Admiral Hebbinghaus will act as a commit- 
tee to start the boats entered in the ocean race for the 
Kaiser’s cup. This committee is made up of two old 
members and two new members of the race committee of 
the New York Y. C. The big tow boat Vigilant, belong- 
ing to the Harbor Supervisor, will be turned over to the 
committee for their use on May 16, which is a very cour- 
teous thing for this official to do. 


New Boats Burtpinc From Morcan Barney’s DESIGNS. 
—Mr. Charles Henry Davis, New York Y. C., is having 
an open launch 7oft. over all, 66ft. waterline and roft. 


breadth built from designs by Mr. Morgan Barney. She 
will be of double plank construction with oak frame. 
There are two water-tight cockpits, one forward and one 
aft of the engine compartment. The hull is subdivided 
by four water-tight bulkheads. The freeboard forward 
is raised about 14in. above the main sheer line and a 
turtleback deck is carried from the stem aft for a dis- 
tance of 21ft. There is full head room. Under this deck 
there will be sleeping accommodations and a toilet room. 
The motive power will consist of a 70 horsepower Twen- 
tieth Century engine. There are two gasolene tanks of 
capacity sufficient to give a cruising radius of 800 miles. 
This launch is being built by H. Manley Crosby, of Oys- 
terville, Mass., and will be completed on June 1. She 
will be named the IIdico. 

Another launch from Mr. Barney’s designs is being 

built by Mr. B. F. Hallock at Center Moriches for a sum- 
mer resident of Quogue, L. I. Her dimensions are 38ft. 
gin. over ail, 37ft. waterline, 8ft. breadth and 2ft. draft. 
Chere is a low trunk cabin amidships containing the 
engine room and galley, toilet room and one double state- 
room. In order to obtain full head room the freeboard 
is raised from a point amidships to the bow. There is a 
seat and cockpit forward of the cabin trunk and a water- 
tight cockpit aft. The motor will develop 20 horsepower. 
The propeller will have a weed cutting attachment. 
_ The New York Yacht, Launch & Engine Co. are build- 
ing a 21-footer from Mr. Barney’s design for a Shelter 
Island vachtsman. She is 32ft 3in. over all, 21ft. water- 
line, 8ft. 3in. breadth and sft. draft. Her sai! area is 
620 sq. ft. The lead keel weighs 3,200 pounds. The con- 
struction is substantial and the finish is all of mahogany. 
There is 5ft. head room. The accommodations consist 
of saloon, toilet and galley, with crew space forward. 

Mr. Barney has also designed a cruising yawl 32ft. roin. 
over all, 23ft. waterline, 8ft. 9in. breadth and sft. draft 
for Mr. J. Cholditch of Vancouver, B. C. She will have 
4,200 pounds of outside lead and 700 sq. ft. of sail. The 
cabin is 13ft. long and has a head room of sft. 3in. 


Roya CanaptAn Y. C. Race Scuepute.—The Race 
Committee of the Royal Canadian Y. C. have arranged 
for the following regattas: 

— 3.—Cruising race, fleet in two divisions, 3oft. 
class. 

a 10.—16ft. B Class, 14ft. and 12ft. dinghy, 3oft. 
class. 

— 17.—Cruising race, fleet in two divisions, 3oft. 
class. 

June 24.—3oft. class, 16ft. B class, 14ft. and raft. 
dinghy. 

July 1.—Queen’s Cup race off Hamilton, 16ft. B class. 
14fit. and 12ft. dinghy, 3oft. class. 

July 8.—Handicap cruising race, eritire fleet, 3oft. 
class. 

July 15.—3oft. class, 16ft. B class, 14ft. and 12ft. 
dinghy. 

July 22 and following days.—Trial races for Canada’s 
Cup challenger. 

July 29.—Cruising race, fleet in two divisions, 3oft. 
class; 16ft. B class, 14ft and r2ft. dinghy. 

Aug. 5.—2sift. class and 2oft. class. 

Aug. 12.—Canada’s Cup off Charlotte. 

Aug. 19.—Canada’s Cup off Charlotte. 

Aug. 26.—16ft. B class, 14ft. and 12ft. dinghy, 2sft. 
and 2oft. class. 

Sept. 2—Cruising race fleet in two divisions. 

Sept. 9.—Prince of Wales Cup, entire fleet, 16ft. B 
class, 14ft. and 12ft. dinghy. 

Sept. 16—Handicap cruising race, entire fleet. 

There will be a race for the 3oft. class every Wednes- 
day afternoon during June and July. 


First Division—35ft. class and over, L. Y. R. A. 
Second Division—30it., 25ft. and 20ft, classes, L. Y. R. A. 
S0ft. Class. 

25ft. Class. 

26ft. Class 

16ft. ballasted class, L. S. S. A. 

14ft. dinghy, L. S. S. A. 

12ft dinghy, L S. S. A. 


Ree 


ScHooner Coronet Sotp.—The schooner yacht Coronet 
has been sold by Mr. Louis Bossert through McIntosh’s 
agency to Mr. A. K. Perry, of Shiloh, Me., who has 
turned her over to the Holy Ghost and Us Society of 
Shiloh. The Rev. F. W. Sandford will use the yacht to 
spread their religious teachings among the fishermen and 
their families on the coasts of Maine and Nova Scotia. 

About two years ago the schooner Wanderer was pur- 
chased by this seciety to do missionary work along the 
Maine coast. 

Coronet is 125ft. waterline, 133ft. over all, 27ft, beam 
and 12ft. 6in. draft. She was built in Brooklyn in 1885 
by C. & R. Poillon. 

In 1887, when owned by R. T. Bush, she defeated the 
schooner Dauntless in a match race from Bay Ridge, L. 
I., to Queenstown for $10000 a side. Coronet sailed 
2,049 miles in 14d. 19h. 23m. 

In December, 1895, when owned by Mr. Arthur Curtiss 
James, Coronet left New York for San Francisco and, 
being joined there by her owner and a scientific party, 
proceeded to Japan to observe the total eclipse of the sun 
in August, 1896. 





_A Durango man was showing to a friend the good points of his 
dog and threw a half-dollar coin into the river. Obediently the 
dog dived for the coin and brought up a two-pound catfish and 
3% cents in change.—Floresville (Mo.) Chronicle, 













































































































































































































Canoeing. 
—@—— 
Officers of A. C. A. 1905. 


Commodore—C. F. Wolters, 14 Main St. ay | Rochester, N. Y. 
Secretary—H M_ Stewart, 8 Main St., East Rochester, N. ze 
Treasurer—F. G. Mather, 164 Fairfield Ave., Stamford, Conn. 


ATLANTIC DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—W. A. Furman, 846 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, N. J. 

Rear-Commodore—F. C. Hoyt, 57 Broadway, New York. 

Purser—C. W. Stark, 118 N. Montgomery St., Trenton, N.J. 

Executive Committee—L. C. Kretzmer, L. C. ae Building, 
New York; E. M. Underhill, Box 262, Yonkers, N. Xe 

Board of Governors—R. J. Wilkin, 211 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Racing Board—H. L. Quick, Yonkers, Bs Be 


How to Join the A. C. A. 


From Chapter I., Section 1, of the By-Laws of the A. C. A.: 

“Application for membership shall be made to the Cooneume, 
F. G. Mather, 30 Elk St., Albany, N. Y., and shall be accompani 
by the recommendation of an active member and by the sum of 
two dollars, one dollar as entrance fee and one dollar as dues for 
the current year, to be refunded in case of non-election of the 
applicant.” 





Across Nova Scotia in Canoes. 


EARLY in 1904 some one suggested that we select 
Nova Scotia as the’ scene for our cruise for that sum- 
mer. This idea was hailed with enthusiasm by the 
members of our party—three from Philadelphia, known 
respectively as Carl, Arthur the Skipper, and_H. N. 
T. the Scribe, and one from Boston, named Charles, 
alias Chas. O. We had only two weeks vacation apiece, 
and this meant scarcely ten days for the cruise itself, 
leaving us very little time to take things easy. So in 
February active preparations were begun. It has often 
been said that half the enjoyment of an outing is 
found in the planning of it, and our experience was 
no exception to the rule. Sporting catalogues were 
secured, H. N. T. made a long exhaustive search for 
a chart or survey of Nova Scotia, Charles looked up 
the transportation facilities for getting to and from 
the scene of action and Arthur made deep abstruse 
calculations as to the amount of food likely to be con- 
sumed by four ravenous appetites on a ten-day trip. 
In all our plans, it was necessary to keep a strict watch 
on the quantities, as it was our ambition to “80 light 
and rely largely on our own resources. With this 
idea we were inclined to think that we could dispense 
with the services of a guide, since good maps of the 
country should be sufficient to show us the way—at 
least, so we thought then. 

The outline of our route was as follows: From 
Boston to Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, by the Dominion 
Atlantic Railway Company S. S. Boston; thence via 
D. A. Railway around the north shore to Annapolis, 
Nova Scotia, and thence by stage across the water- 
shed to Milford, about 15 miles inland, where we 
would put our boats in the water. The start was to be 
made from Boston on Sunday afternoon; arrive at 
Yarmouth Monday morning; at Annapolis early Mon- 
day afternoon, and at Milford about 5 a’clock that 
evening. From ithere we would cruise down the 
Liverpool River and through the various lakes, fishing 
and taking things easy, so we thought, as far as the 
town of Liverpool, where we would take the steamer 
early Tuesday morning of the week following, around 
the south shore of Nova Scotia to Yarmouth, re- 
turning by the Dominion Atlantic boat to Boston 
Wednesday or Thursday. This plan was followed com- 
pletely with only one or two slight changes, as the rest 
of the narrative will show. 

Carl and H. N. T. were the fishermen of the party, 
the others caring nothing for this delightful sport. We 
carried no fire-arms other than two revolvers, which 
were intended more for signalling than anything else, 
but our fishing tackle was very complete. H. N. T. 
arranged to take two cameras, a No. 3 folding pocket 
kodak and a large No. 5 cartridge kodak, using films. 
Both of these cameras were inclosed in waterproof 
sponge bags, and the packages of films were also 
carried in a similar waterproof bag. Our duffle was 
packed in rubber camping bags, and heavy canvas pack 
bags, the latter proving the best. We carried. an A 
wall tent with just enough room inside for four persons 
to lie abreast, and we had four sleeping bags (Phelp’s 
make), with heayy quilted inside bags, expecting cold 
weather at night. The party was liberally supplied 
with fly dope, both the pennyroyal and the tar varieties, 
and H. N. T. carried a small bottle of oil of citronella 
as an experiment, which proved very efficacious in 
keeping off what few black flies and mosquitoes we en- 
countered. 

We used two canvas-covered canoes, one a_ 16ft. 
Carleton make, dark red color, and the other an 18it. 
E. M. White, dark green finish. Louis, our half-breed 
Indian guide, used a small white birch bark. 

We decided upon the early summer, partly on ac- 
count of the fishing, and partly because Chas. O. would 
not take his vacation after July 1. This suited the 
fishermen of the party first-rate, since the latter part 
of May and early June is the best time for trout fish- 
ing in Nova Scotia. We counted on striking the first 
run of grilse, or young salmon, somewhere below the 
Indian Gardens, as they are due there about the mid- 
dle of June. 

The second Monday in that month saw us en route 
by boat, train and team for the little settlement of 
Milford, at the head of the Liverpool chain of lakes. 
The drive across country from the coast led us 
through mountainous country, over a series of steep 
ridges, heavily wooded, with deep gorges and valleys 
lying between. At 5 o'clock in the afternoon we drew 
up at Thomas’ place covered with dust; and after a 
wholesome repast, shacked our entire outfit over to the 
shore of the lake. We quickly loaded all the duffle 
aboard, and started the cruise at 7:05 P. M., followed 
by the farewells of the Thomas family. The lake was 
simply a maze of islands and bays, with low woods 
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along the shores, and the party got lost promptly with- 
in a quarter of a mile of the start, being unable to find 
the exit to the main body of the lake. Fortunately, we 
met a man going across the lake in a birch bark canoe, 
who pointed out the way to us. This lake was like 
nearly all the others we passed on the cruise, very ir- 
regular and full of islands, with any number of ap- 
parent exits, which would take probably a day or more 
to explore, before hitting upon the right one. We ran 
leisurely into the second lake, and saw several likely 
spots for a camp, finally deciding upon one, where there 
was a huge shelving rock sloping up from the water, 
with a broad flat space at the top, and the woods be- 
hind. We hauled the canoes out of the water, and got 
busy pitching camp about sunset. The*days seemed 
much longer here, since our watches were set an hour 
earlier, but this difference was not an actual difference 
in time between Nova Scotia, and say, Boston, so that 
frequently at 9 o’clock it would be broad daylight. This 
first night at camp might as well be described as typical 
of our procedure each evening on making camp. 

After the canoes were or up safely on shore, all 
hands would prospect around for a smooth level spot 
on which to pitch the tent. After this was settled upon, 
the tent would be unrolled and put up by two of the 
party, and in the mean time, the cook would unpack 
the utensils and get things ready for supper. Then the 
various pack bags would have to be distributed to the 
proper places—the four sleeping bags to the tent, and 
the “tin rubber bag” and the “dope” bags to the camp- 
fire. One or two of the party would then rustle a supply 
of fire-wood; the others would go into the woods for 
hemlock, spruce, or balsam boughs for the beds. By 
this time the two cooks, generally Chas. O. and Arthur, 
would be busy with the cooking, and H. N. T. or some- 
body else would thatch the floor of the tent with the 
boughs, after smoothing all irregularities in the sur- 
face as well as possible with an ax. The rubber blanket 
would be spread over the spruce boughs, and the four 
bags unrolled side by side on that; after this the per- 
sonal kit bags would be unpackéd and laid Out on each 


sleeping bag. 

posing the few minutes before the meal was ready, 
tlre was generally a chance to change into dry shoes 
and socks, and hang up the wet ones to dry by the 
fire; after this all hands would pitch in and feed 
heartily. Promptly after supper, two of the party 
would take their turn at “pot wrassling,” one man wash- 
ing the dishes in hot water and pearline in the tin oven, 
and the other man drying them off. The oven proved 
a great success, not only for cooking, but for use as a 
dish pan afterward for cleaning up. The other two 
would generally fish or amuse themselves in some other 
way around the camp, and two or three times on the 
trip, the party gathered around the camp-fire for a few 
minutes, smoking and talking. As a rule, however, 
everyone was ready to turn into bed as soon as the 
ordinary duties were finished around the camp, and 
sleep like logs until the following morning. There was 
barely room inside the tent for Louis, but this made 
very little difference, as we could not persuade him to 
sleep under cover. He had a small square of sheep- 
skin. about 4ft. long, and he would stretch out on this 
close up to the fire, so close that it was a wonder his 
clothes did not scorch, and roll his head and shoulders 
up in a blanket. Along toward morning, the fire would 
naturally die down to nothing but ashes, and he would 
then be awakened by the cold, and would get up and 
pile on some more logs, again lying down to sleep 
until daybreak. We found the sleeping bags a great 
success, and carried very pleasant memories of each 
night’s camp, with the springy beds of boughs and the 
strong fragrance of the balsam. This was practically 
our procedure each evening of the trip, although of 
course the first night out we were by ourselves, as Louis 
did not join us until Tuesday morning. 

We named our first camp in honor of the commo- 
dore for the day, and the crew of the big canoe went 
out about twilight for a paddle around the lake, after 
taking everything out of the boat. The distant view of 
the camp-fire, the dark forest behind, and the reflec- 
tion on the water made a very beautiful scene. A little 
later before turning in, the Scribe tried a flashlight 
picture of the party around the camp-fire. This was one 
of the camps where we did sit around after supper, and 
smoked beside the fire. All hands turned in early, about 
half past nine, with great expectations for the morrow. 
Some little sleep was lost finding the proper thickness 
of sleeping bags to sleep under, and as the tent was 
pitched on solid rock, which made it necessary for us 
to fasten the guy ropes to stones, the party complained 
somewhat the following morning of the hardness of 
the beds, since we had gathered scarcely enough balsam 
to serve as a mattress. The night was clear and cold, 
and the shelter of the tent was very grateful. 


Tuesday, June 14. 


The Scribe awoke early, and turned out about 5 A. 
M., finding it quite foggy and cool. Following the true 
instincts of the fisherman, ke very quickly had his 
tackle rigged up, and proceeded to try a few casts off 
the rock, directly in front of the camp. The water was 
very still and clear, and after a few feeble rises, he man- 
aged tohook a small perch about gin. long. For- 


.tunately, none of the others but Arthur were up yet. 


After the camp-fire had been replenished with several 
huge logs, the others were awakened and they turned 
out with various remarks about the hardness of the 
ground, and the fogginess of the morning. Chas.’ O. 
had an insane idea, which, however, had sounded very 
attractive the night before, to take a swim in the lake, 
which he proceeded to do, although the water must 
have been little above freezing point. The others stood 
around and looked on silently, somewhat awe-stricken 
by his energy, and he tried to put on a bluff that he was 
enjoying it. We noticed, however, that he was very 
willing to pay close attention to the cooking around the 
camp-fire for some little time afterward. 

Breakfast proved a great success. The coffee was 
made by our special process, which consisted of sus- 
pending a small cheesecloth bag filled with ground cof- 
fee in the boiling water until the desired strength was 
secured. Enough of these bags were prepared and 
filled before leaving home, and we were always sure of 
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having first rate coffee without grounds, with no troub, 
whatever. The corn bread baked in the Dutch over 
was the most popular item on the menu. 

The morning was cold enough to make the camp-fire 
very popular, and about the time breakfast was ready 
the fog .commenced to blow off the lake in long 
streamers, making a very strange effect. By 6:30 it Was 
perfectly clear with the sun up over the horizon. Curios. 
ly enough, a few minutes later, a cloud of fog was seen 
coming through the trees behind us, and very shortly ep. 
yeloped everything, so that it was difficult to see more 
than a few yards in any direction. We were rather 
anxious about this, as Louis, our guide, was to meet 
us at 7 o’clock, and we had not set on any definite 
place, but simply expected him to look for us, some. 
where down the lake. Luckily, however, the second 
fog, which must have come from one of the other lakes 
in the neighborhood, drifted suddenly off, and the sup 
came out bright and warm again. After we had cleaned 
up and taken several pictures, Louis turned up about 
7:30 in a small white Indian birch bark canoe, with 
his duffle bag, and we packed the canoes, rigged up our 
rods and tackle and paddled off promptly. 

Before working down through the series of wide 
stretches and narrow channels, forming Lake Milford, 
we stopped for a few minutes a short distance below 
our camp and tried some casts at the mouth of a smal] 
stream, hoping to find some trout, but without success, 
The exit to Lake Milford was a small creek with scarce. 
ly any current, and certainly not a spot which one would 
hit upon as the exit, except by accident; here again 
we realized the value of having Louis with us. Further 
on we found the stream quite narrow and small, with 
steep, rocky rapids, and our canoes were frequently 
hung up and badly scraped, as they were heavily loaded, 
The greater part of the going during the first morning 
was simple, since none of the rapids were too large 
or deep to wade through easily. Finally we stopped 
to fish at a steep falls, too rough to get the boats 
through, and with an old log dam at the head. Here 
we pulled the boats ashore, and tried the fishing in the 
rapids below, promptly catching a small string of smal] 
lively trout, none over a half pound in weight. This 
was a very beautiful little stretch of river, very rocky, 
and almost shut in by trees on either side. It was 
necessary to carry the canoe about 400 yards through 
the woods, around the worst of the rapids, and Carl 
and the Scribe spent some time in working down along 
the shores, fishing with considerable success, while the 
others cooked lunch at the end of the carry. Here we 
had broiled trout for the first time, and named the lunch 
camp, “Portage Camp.” This camp was at the end of 
the carry, and was shut in by high trees and under- 
brush, making rather cramped quarters. We passed a 
small log cabin on the carry, which was used in the 
winter time by lumbermen, and in the summer by 
fishermen. After leaving this camp, we ran down 
through a few small lakes, taking things easily, except 
in the numerous rapids between the lakes, where we 
pounded through, fishing continuously, whenever there 
was a chance to use the rod. The result was a fine 
mess of speckled trout by evening. The crew of the 
big canoe invented a way to shoot these rapids, both 
parties sitting out on the opposite ends of the boat 
with their feet in the water, and using both feet and 
paddles to keep the boat away from the rocks, and to 
ease it over the steep shallow ledges. Notwithstanding 
careful treatment of the new boat, it was pretty well 
scraped by evening, not a particle of paint remaining 
on the wooden keel, which had saved a great many hard 
bumps from doing damage. 

The traveling was very interesting through these 
upper reaches of the river, as the stream was small and 
winding, with lots of quick work and excitement in the 
rifts, although, of course, no danger. We were con- 
tinually impressed with the wildness of the scenery, 
and the roughness of the country. The trees along the 
river banks were irregular and gnarled, and the under- 
brush below thick and almost impenetrable, giving a 
forbidding aspect to the country. The rocks were 
covered with heavy, rough moss, and the woods were 
mostly evergreens, with great numbers of dead trees 
sticking out in every direction. The stream was ob- 
structed everywhere by rocks of all sizes, and this made 
a very irregular bottom. In one place we would be 
wading with the boats through a series of shallow 
ledges, the water rushing down over them in miniature 
falls, and directly at the foot we would step off possibly 
into eft. of water. At other places the stream would 
wind around many great rocks, some just below the 
surface, and the canoes were continually being hung up 
or bumped heavily by these hidden obstructions, which 
were sO numerous it was almost impossible to avoid 
them. Louis generally kept ahead, striking his paddle 
on hidden rocks to warn us. All hands voted it great 
sport, and the first boat to get through a particularly 
stiff proposition would wait in the eddy at the foot to 
watch the others come through, with roars of laughter 
at any mishaps. The canoes would gain great velocity 


in a short stretch of even ten yards, where it was im- 


possible to reach bottom with the paddles, or to back 
water against the current, and this would generally re- 
sult after frantic efforts in a tremendous bump on the 
rocks at the foot of the slope, much to the amusement 
of the rest of the party, and to the disgust of the 
victims. 

Before this day’s work was over, all hands were get- 
ting pretty expert at picking channels, and snubbing the 
boats away from danger. About 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon, we stopped off at a small trail, and went some 
distance back into the woods to a spring which Louis 
knew about. This we found was right on the road 
which ran from Milford to Maitland, and we filled up 
our canteens, and returned to the boats. The river 
water was not very good to drink, as the lakes are sO 
large and shallow, and the incoming supply so small, 
that the water was not very fresh. 

Along ‘toward evening, we stopped at the head of @ 
rift about 200yds. long, and started to fish, as usual. It 
was getting rather late, so we decided that we better 
look around for our second night’s camp. We had 
some trouble finding a good place, and hunted around 


in a wood of young birch trees for a likely spot, but 


without success. H. N. T. then crossed the stream, 
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worked down on the other side, finally discovering an 
old lumber clearing of about half an acre in extent, on 
the banks of the stream, which widened out here into a 
gmall lake. We proceeded to run the canoes down 
through the rift, and pulled them ashore in a corner of 
the lake just below it where we could hear the rush of 
the water all night long. Just before commencing to 
pitch camp, Carl caught the largest trout so far, weigh- 
ing three-quarters of a pound. We found great quanti- 
ties of old dry hemlock bark left by the lumbermen, 
which made excellent fuel for the camp-fire, and we 
got ample spruce boughs for our beds. The party took 
things comfortably and cooked a delicious meal, after 
which Chas. O. went out in his canoe alone for half 
an hour, coming back in ghostly fashion after dark. 
H. N. T. tried a half hour’s fishing in the rapids along- 
side the camp, and then all hands turned in, Louis rol- 
ling himself up in his blanket, with his stocking feet to 
the fire. The weather all day had been very fine, a 
little warm at noon, but not uncomfortable, and cool by 
evening. 
. [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Rifle Fange and Gallery. 


Fixtures. 
July 24-29.—Newark, O.—Second annual of the Ohio State Rifle 


Association, 
July 26-Aug. 1.—Creedmoor, L. I.—Second annual of New York 
Rifle Association. 


New York Schuetzen Corps. 


Tue prize winners and their scores for the winter indoor season 
have beer. determined, and the prizes distributed at a meeting of 
all the members. These were both cash and merchandise, some 
of high value, others useful or ornamental. The list is too long 
to be given here; but the scores of the winners are appended. 
The highest prizes went to the ten members who had the best 
bullseyes. The next ten prizes went to the members who had the 
highest totals in ten 20-shot scores, one 20-shot score for each of 
the ten regular shooting nights at the Zettler ranges, with .22cal. 
rifles. The balance of the prizes went to members—other than 
those in the first twenty—who had the best bullseyes. All shoot- 
ing was at 25yds. ‘The results follow: 

Best bullseyes: George Ludwig 25% degrees, H. C. Hainhorst 
26%, H. Nordbruck 27%, G. H. Pine 28, J. C. Bonn 30, J. N. 
F. Siebs $2, Capt. Hainhorst 33%, L. C. Hagenah 35, H. Meyer 
354%, G. J. Voss 36. 

Best ring totals, possible 5000 points, ten 20-shot scores to count: 
















Richard Guteé......sscscccsees #16 H Beckmann .........ccccece 4448 
Barney Zettler ... --4669 A W Lemcke............++00+ 4443 
Charles Sievers . --4531 H B Michaelsen.............. 4439 
H Haase......00- oe 5 Be Mei ec ccccnsesecvescses 4420 
H «+eeeee4484 George W. Offermann....... 4403 


Best bullseyes winning other prizes: W. Schuts 38, N. Jantzen 
382, Henry Decker 40, J. G. Thoelke 40%, F. W. Diercks 41%, 
F. Schulz 41%, Charles Plump 45%, F. Gobber 46%, Charles 
Meyer 46%, R. Ohms 46%, H. Kahrs 47%, H. Leopold 47%, H. 
Gobber 48%, J. Facklamm 48%, H. Offermann 50, A. Sibbens 50, 
Dr. Grosch 51%, F. V. Ronn 6244, N. C. L. Beversten 53, J. Para- 
dies 57, M. J. Then 59, O. Schwanemann 59%, W. J. Behrens 60, 
D Dede 62%, Charles Boesch 62%, W. Grell 63, G. Thomas 64, 
J. N. Hermann 65, J. Bradley 66, J. C. Brinchmann 6744, N. W. 
Haaren 674%, D. Peper 71%, C. Mann 76, F. Facompre 77, Charles 
Koenig 774, H. Mesloh 78, C. Brinkama 79, P. Prange 80, J. 
Jantzen 86, H. Quaak 87%, C. Schmitz 90, Henry Koster 924, 
Adolph Beckman 934%, F, Lankenau 95, D. von der Lieth 98, W. 
Ulrich 104, W. Dahl 109, D. Ficken 112, G. Bohlken 114, H. Haase 
116, H. Hoenisch 117, L. L. Goldstein 121, G. H. Wehrenberg 122, 
J. H. Kroeger 123, H. Giebelhaus 123%, J. Willenbrock 131%, J. F. R. 
Ernst 1324, M. V. Dwingelo 134, August Beckman 140, C. Roff- 
mann 140%, W. Schaefer 153, P. Heidelberger 1634, A. Liederhaus 
165, B. Kumm 165, H. Martins 185. 





German Rifle Club’s Golden Jubilee. 


Tue German Rifle Club, of Charleston, S. C., has issued the 
programmes for its fiftieth annual shooting tournament, to be held 
on its ranges in Charleston, S. C., May 8-13, inclusive. The ranges 
will be open for prize shooting from 8 o’clock A. M. until 7 P. M., 
with an intermission of an hour at noon, every day. The prize 
list is attractive, and a good deal of money is offered in prizes. 
A summary of the conditions and prizes follows: 

Ring Target.—Entries unlimited. Five-shot scores, at rest, to 
ccunt, on the regular 26-ring target. Four hundred dollars in cash 
will be divided among those making the highest single score, the 
= a prizes being $100, $75, and $50, respectively. Entrance 
ee, $1. 

Pool Target.—Five-shot scores on the 25-ring target. Entrance 
fee $1 per ticket. Fifty per cent. of the pool receipts will be di- 
vided into four prizes, as follows: 20, 15, 10, and 5 per cent. 

Team Match.—Standard American target, five-man teams, five 
shots per man, entrance $5 per team. First team prize, $50; sec- 
ond, $20; third, $15; fourth, $10; highest individual score, a gold 
medal; second, a silver medal. : 

_ Standard American Target.—Five-shot tickets, 50 cents, unlim- 
ited. Highest score takes $75; second, $50; third, $25; $250 in all 
gcing as twenty-two prizes. ; 

Point. Target.—Ten-shot tickets, $1, unlimited. Rest shooting. 
Thirty-five prizes, aggregating $350. A shooter making 500 points 
will receive a gold medal, while a score of 1,000 points will entitle 
the holder to a very fine gold medal. 

Target of Honor.—Rest shooting each day from 1 to 2 P. M., 
but open only to members who have paraded in uniform. ; 

Charleston Target.—Open to all. Prizes to be announced during 
the tournament, 

_Bullseye Target.—Offhand on the Standard American target, ten 
tickets for $1. Fifty per cent. of the receipts divided each day. 

Eagle shooting on ley 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13. Open to members. 

All shooting will be at 20yds. "Rifles of any caliber from _.32 to 
-45 allowed. Telescope sights barred, but simple glasses in the 
rear sight cup will be permitted. Metal-jacketed bullets will also 
be barred. urther information can be obtained by addressing 
William J. D. Heinz, 387 King street, Charleston, S. C. he 
tournament will be managed by Charles and Barney Zettler, of 
New York city. 


Advocating Telescope Sights. 


THERE is a movement on foot to secure the sanction of all the 
large shooting clubs in and about New York city, in the use, 
without restrictions, of telescope sights in all of the important 
club shoots: and tournaments at ds. At the present time 
most of the German-American shooting societies are still holding 
Out against magnifying sights, but influence and the force of 
tactical arguments are being brought to bear, and it is likely al) 
ars will be removed before next year’s outdoor shooting season 
opens, if not during the present season. The younger members 
see and appreciate the value of telescope sights, and their in- 
fluence will win the old fellows over in time, they confidently as- 
Sert. Meanwhile, riflemen are ordering and practicing with 
telescope sights more than ever before. 


Seneca Gun Club. 


ELrveN members took part in the regular shoot on the Zettler 
ranges the night of April 15. Mr. Woernz was high with a total 
O° 467 out of the possible 500 points, and other scores showed 
that the members are being benefited by this regular practice. 
The totals of two ten-shot scores, with .22cal. rifles, follow: 
Woernz ...... 

ON oie 
p Gitoeder 

Nabough 
Armstrong” 
Sherwood 









New York Central Schuetzen Corps, ~ 


Tue first practice shoot of this club for the season was held 
on the ranges in Union Hill Park, New Jersey, April 20. The 
weather conditions were fair during the first part of the afternoon, 
but rain followed, and the light was then poor. The results on 
the various targets, at 200yds., offhand, follow: 

Ring target, 3 shots, possible 75 points: 





iF GN ain inte ater easesushives EE SD ivececdbnawesved 59 
WEE) IN «Shee sv cctnnctocved 68 F Schroeder Sul 
Eanil Berckmman .....00csccceee 67 i Acageaswhedseronbecshs 
B. Brodt 055.5. sccseevcseccedeus 66 MEINE: CLindcacccerscecaves 55 
D'S Pe 8 a At See ic MEEnscinesesccasosnn 57 

Scharninghaus ............. Ce RE ROMO esc cdccccccgaeed 54 
PED Leone sc sess ceececse 62 

Man target, possible 60 points: 
Emil Berekman: .....0:s00c000¢ 59 1 Jorden Srachun sesesavetvandae 46 
ar a 58 PEE soctgintgnnacacccceucees 46 
I SOURED. 5 wu'co nyc cccccccces MR a PRS 42 
D Scharninghaus ............. 56 nS rere 41 
Pei OO eRe eee 4 TEE. Sdsceatcescccess 41 
WED PINON, dogs bvgcecedncedas 53 


Trophy target: H. D, Muller 3, W. J. Daniel 3, A. D. Ritter- 
hoff 2, F. Schroeder 2, F. Rolfes 1, C. Gerken 1, D. Scharninghaus 
F "4 penane 1, W. Schillingman 1, H. Roffman 1, H. von der 

iet ° 

Company buliseyes: W. J. Daniel 2, E. Berckman 2, H. D. Mul- 
ler 1, J. von der Lieth 1, F, Schroeder 1, H. Young F. Brodt 
1, H. Bockman 1, A. D. Ritterhoff 1, F. Rolfes 1, W. Schillingman 
1, H. Roffman 1, J. Helmke 1. 

Cash bullseyes: D. Scharninghaus 3, M. Teschmaker 2, H. Bock- 
man 2, E, Ierckman 2, J. "s 1, C. Gerken 1, F. Rolfes 1, 
A. Ritterhoff 1, F. Brodt 1, F. Schroeder 1. 





Riflemen Going South. 


_ A LARGE delegation of riflemen will leave New York city early 
in May to take part in the golden jubilee tournament of the Ger- 
man Rifle Club in Charleston, S. C., May 8-13. The Zettler Rifle 
Club and nearly all of the big shooting corps will send delegations. 
Local riflemen are taking no little interest in this event, as these 
ranges will be the scene of the great festival of the National 
Schuetzenbund in 1906. 


Grapshooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 











Fixtures. 


April 26-27.—Scottdale, Pa., Gun Club shoot. oo eS 

April 26-27.—Hopkinsville, Ky.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Hopkinsville Gun Club. 
A. F, Gant, Sec’y. 

April 27.—Youngstown, O., Gun Club tournament. 

April 27.—Mullerite Gun Club shoot on grounds of Freeport, L. 
I., Gun Club. A. A. Schoverling, wr. ; 

April 29.—Loweil, Mass., Rod and Gun Club team and individual 
prize shoot. E. J. Burns, Sec’y. 

April 29.—Newark, N, J.—South Side Gun Club re-entray match 
for $100 gold watch. 

May 2-5.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Tournament of the Pennsylvania State 
Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices of the Herron Hill 
Gun Club; $1,000 added to purses. ouis Lautenslager, Sec’y. 

May 2-6.—Kansas City, Mo.—Missouri State Game and Fish Pro- 
tective Association tournament. 

May 2.—New Britain, Conn.—Consolidated Gun Clubs of Connecti- 
cut second tournament. Dr. Y. C. Moore, Sec’y, South Man- 
chester, Conn. 

May 3.—Muncie, Ind.—Magic City Gun Club spring tournament— 
Indiana State League series. F. Wachtel, Sec’y. 

May 45.—Waterloo, la., Gun Club spring tournament. E. M. 
Storm, Sec’y. 

May 5.—Rantoul, Ill., Gun Club tournament. J. D. Neal, Mgr. 

May 6.—Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club ‘re-entry match 
for $100 gold watch. 

May 6.—Mullerite Gun Club shoot, on grounds of Brooklyn, N. 
Y. Gun Club. A. A. Schoverling, Mgr. 

May 8%9.—Vicksburg, Miss.—Mississippi Delta Trapshooters’ 
League first tournament. 

May 9-19.—Fairmont, W. Va., Gun Club second monthly shoot of 
Monongahela Valley Sportsman’s League of West Virginia. 
E. F. Jacobs, Sec’y. 

May 910.—Olean, N. Y., Gun Club annual tournament. B. D. 
Nobles, Sec’y. ' 

May 9-12.—Hastings, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion’s twenty-ninth annual tournament. Geo. L. Carter, Sec’y, 
Lincoln, Neb. ‘ 

May 11-12.—Wilmington, Del.—Wawaset Gun Club third annual 
spring tournament. W. M. Foord, Sec’y. 

May 13.—Paterson, N. J.—Jackson Park Gun Club all-day shoot. 
Wm. Dutcher, Mgr. 

May 14-16.—Des Moines, Ia.—Iowa State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament. 

May 16-18.—Herrington, Kans.—Kansas State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation tournament. 

May 16-18—Parkersburg, W. Va.—West Virginia State Sports 
men’s Association ninth annual meeting and tournament; 
$600 added money and prizes. F. E. Mallory, Sec’y. 

May 17.—Boston, Mass., Gun Club annual invitation team shoot. 
H. C. Kirkwood, Sec’y. 

May 17-18—Auburn, N. Y., Gun Club two-day tournament. Knox 
& Knapp, Mers. 

May 17-18—Owensboro, Ky.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Daviess County Gun Club. 
James Lewis, Sec’y. 

May 17-19.—Stanley Gun Club of Toronto Caseepected), Can., 
annual tournament. Alexander Dey, Sec’y, 178 Mill street, 
Toronto. 

May 19-21.—St. Louis, Mo.—Rawlins first semi-annual tournament; 
two days targets, one day live birds. Alec. D. Mermod, Mgr., 
620 Locust street. 

May 20-21.—Shakopee, Minn., Gun Club tournament. Mathias 
A. Deutsch, Sec’y. 

May 23-24.—Minneapolis, Minn., Gun Club annual tournament. 
H. Marston, Sec’y. 

May 23-25.—Lincoln.—Illinois State Sportsmen’s Asscciation tour- 


nament. 
May 24.—Catskill, N. Y., Gun Club tournament. Seth T. Cole, 


Sec’y. 

May 24-25.—Wolcott, N. Y.—Catchpole Gun Club tournament. 
E. A. Wadsworth, Sec’y. 

May 25-27.—Montreal, Quebec, Gun Club nd trapshooting 
tournament. D. J. Kearney, Sec’y, 412 St. Paul street, Quebec. 

May 29-31.—Louisville, _ = entucky Trapshooters’ League third 
annual tournament. Frank Pragoff, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Cleveland, O:., Gun _Club’s tournament. 

May 30.—McKeesport, Pa.—Enterprise Gun Club tournament. 
Geo. -W. Mains, “e 

May 30.—Utica, N. Y.—Riverside Gun Club’s all-day target tour- 
nament; merchandise. . Loughlin, Sec’y. ; 

Mey 30.—Mullerite Gun Club all-day shoot on grounds of Point 
Pleasant, N. J., Gun Club. A. A. Schoverling, Mgr. 

May 30.—Newport, R. I.—Aquidneck Gun Club fourth annual 
tournament. J. S. Coggeshal, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Bound Brook, N. J., Gun Club all-day shoot. Dr. J. H. 
V. Bache, Sec’y. : 

May 30.—Norristown, Pa.—Penn Gun Club annual Decoration Day 
tournament. T. V. Smith, Sec’y. ’ 

May 30.—Lawrence, Mass.—Second annual Memorial Day tourna- 
ment. R. B. Parkhurst, aon ae 
May 30.—Fifth annual Decoration Day tournament of the Ossining, 

N. Y., Gun Club. C. G. Blandford, Capt. 
May 30-31—Washington, D. C.—Analostan Gun Club two-day 
tournament; $200 added. Miles Taylor, Sec’y, F street, 


N.W. 
May 31.-June 1—Vermillion—South Dakota State Sportsmen’s 


tion tournament. ' 
June 3.—Long Island City, L. I.—Queens County Gun Club open 
tournament. Rchard H. Glasman, Py. 
June [o—mew Paris, O- Gun Club tournament. 


J , HA New Jersey "State S ’s Association tournament 

ne —New gortienes 

7 gades sueie of the way, N. J., Gun Club. W. R. 
y 7 : 


une 6-8.—Sioux City, Ia.—Soo Gun Club tournament. 

une 8-9.—Dalton, O., Gun Club annual tournament. Ernest E. 
Scott, Cpt 

June 34.—Chicago Trapshooters’ Association amateur tourna- 
ment. E. B. Shogren, Sec’y. 

June 9,—Shamokin, Pa, Gun Cub tournament. S. C. Yocum, 


Sec’y. 

June 13.14.—New Bethlehem, Pa.—Crescent Gun Club second 
annual tournament. R. E. Dinger, Capt. 

June_13-14.—Butler, Mo.—The Missouri snd Kansas League of 
Trapshooters. Dr. C. B. Clapp, Sec’y. 

a N. Y.—New York State shoot. James Brown, 


y- 

= 13-15.—Canton, O., Trapshooters’ League tournament. 

une 14-15.—Durham, N. C.—North Carolina Trapshooters’ Associa- 
tion second annual tournament. Geo. L, Lyon, Pres, 

jane 15.—Champlain, N. Y., Gun Club annual tournament. 

une 16-18—Putnam, I1].—Undercliff Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament. C. G. Grubbs, Mgr. 

June 20-21.—Binghamton, N. Y., Rod and Gun Club tournament, 
Vernon L. Perry, Sec’y. . 

= 20-22.—New London, Ia., Gun Club tournament. 

une 21-22.—Bradford, Pa., Gun Club club tournament. E, C. 
Charlton, Sec’y. 

June 27-30.—Indianapolis, Ind.—The Interstate Association’s Grand 
American Handicap target tournament; $1,000 added money. 
Elmer E. Shaner, Secy-Mgr., Pittsburg, Pa. 

July 1.—Sherbrooke, Can., Gun Club annual tournament. C. H. 


‘oss, Sec’y. — 

July, 4.—Shamokin, Pa., Gun Club tournament. S. C. Yocum, 
ec’y. 

July 4.—South Framingham, Mass.—Second annual team shoot; 


in, cash. 

July 4.—Springfield, Mass.—Midsummer tournament of the Spring- 
field, Mass., Shooting Club. C. L. Kites, Sec’y. 

fey 6-7.—Traverse City, Mich., trapshooting tournament. 

uly 11-12.—New Bethlehem, Pa.—Crescent Gun Club second 
annual tournament. O. E. Shoemaker, Sec’y. 

July 12-13.—Menominee, Mich.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
mament, under the auspices of the Menominee Gun Club. 
W. W. McQueen’ Sec’y. 

July 24-28.—Brehm’s Ocean City, Md., target tournament. H. 
A. Brehm, Mgr., Baltimore 

July 28-29.—Newport, R. I.—Aquidneck Gun Club tournament. 

Aug. 24.—Albert Lea, Minn.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Albert Lea Gun Club. 
N. E. Paterson, Sec’y. 

Aug. 16-18.—Ottawa, Can.—Dominion of Canada Trapshooting and 
Game Protective Association. G. Easdale, Sec’y. 

Aug. 16-18.—Kansas City, Mo.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the O. K. Gun Club. C. C. 
Herman, Sec’y 

Aug. 22-23.—Carthage, Mo.—The Missouri and Kansas League of 
Trapshooter. Dr. C. B. Clapp, Sec’y. 

Aug. 22-25.—Lake Okoboji, Ia.—indian annual tournament. 

Aug. 29-31.—The Interstate Association’s tournament, under the 
auspices of the Colorado Springs, Colo., Gun Club; $1,000 
added money. A. J. Lawton, Sec’y. 

Sept. 4 (Labor Day).—Fall tournament of the Springfield, Mass., 
Shooting Club; $25 added money. C. L. Kites, Sec’y. 

Sept. 5-8.— trinidad, Colo.—Grand Western Handicap. 

Sept. 15-17.—San Francisco, Cal.—The Interstate Association’s 
Pacific Coast Handicap at Targets, under the auspices of the 
San Francisco Trapshooting Association. A. M, Shields, Sec’y. 

Sept. 18-20.—Cincinnati Gun Club annual tournament. Arthur 
Gambell, Mgr. 

Oct. 10-11.—St. Joseph, Mo.—The Missouri and Kansas League of 
Trapshooters. Dr. C. B. Clapp, Sec’y. ‘ 

Oct. 11-12.—Dover, Del., Gun Club tournament; open to all 
amateurs. W. H. Reed, Sec’y. 

Oct. 12.—Fall tournament of the Delaware Trapshooters’ League, 
on grounds of Dover Gun Club. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. ° 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK, 











The Catskill, N. Y., Gun Club, through their Secretary, Mr. 


Seth T. Cole, announces that they will hold a tournament on 
May 24. 
z 
Mr. R. B. Parkhurst, Secretary, informs us that on May 30 the 
Lawrence, Mass., Gun Club will hold their second annual 


Memorial Day tournament. 
w 
The Garfield Gun Club, of Chicago, commenced their summer 
series on Saturday of last week, with the large attendance for 
which their shoots are famous. 


At Avondale, Pa., April 22, the Coatesville Gun Club defeated 
or 


the Avondale Club in a twelve-man team race, 25 targets per 
man, by a score of 203 to 193. 


Dr. C. B. Clapp, Secretary, Moberly, Mo., writes us that the 
Missouri and Kansas League of Trapshooters have decided upon 
dates as follows: June 13-14, Butler, Mo.; Aug. 22-23, Carthage, 
Mo.; Oct. 10-11, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Mr. Geo. L. Lyon, President, Durham, N. C., writes us that 
“We have decided to change our dates of the second annual tour- 
nament of the Noith Carolina Trapshooters’ Association from 
June 21 and 22 to June 14 and 15.” 

a 

The Queens County Gun Club will hold an open tournament on 
their grounds, Hunters. Point avenue, Long Island City, on June 
3. The programme will be ready for distribution in the near 
future. Through the summer months, practice shoots will be 
held every Thursday and Saturday afternoons. 


BR 
The Penn Gun Club, Norristown, Pa., have issued the pro- 
gramme of their Decoration Day tournament, May 30. The pro- 
gramme consists of eighteen events, at 10, 15 and 20 targets, 
entrance 50 cents, 75 cents, $1 and $1.50. Sweepstakes begin at 
9:30. Targets 1%4 cent. This tournament will be held on the new 
grounds at Jeffersonville. Mr. T. V. Smith is the Secretary. 


The second contest of the four teams, five men to each, in the 
Beston, Mass., Gun Club series, was shot at Weilington on 
Saturday of last week, and resulted in a victory for the Boston 
team by a score of 228 out of a possible 250, a team performance 
exceeding 90 per cent. Of all the contestants, Messrs, Woodruff 
and Kirkwocd, of the Boston team were high, each breaking 47 
out of the 50 shot at. 

# 


Mr. Frank W. Belton, Secretary, sends us a list of the officers 
of the Concord, N. H., Gun Club, as follows: Nathaniel E. 
Martin, President; Dr. John E. Gove, Vice-President; Frank W. 
Betton, Secretary; Frank W. Sanborn, Treasurer; Raffaelo 
Nardini, James H. Morris, Hale Chadwick, E. H. Cheney, Orrin 
Byron, Executive Committee; M. D. King, Field Captain; An- 
drew R. Lawson, Steward. nan 
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The results of the contests in the Philadelphia Trapshootets’ 
League series last Saturday, are as follows: At Wissinoming, the 
Ficrists defeated the Highlands. by a score of 212 to 193. Meadow 
Springs defeated Clearview at Clearview, 202 to 197. S. S. White 
defeated North Camden at Gorgas Station, 181 to 149. Narberth 
defeated Hillside at Hillcrest, 167 to 160. At Chester, Media de- 
feated Hill Rod end Gun Club, 175 to 155. 


In the first contest of the series inaugurated by the Mononga- 
hela Valley Sportsman’s League of West Virginia, held by the 
Recreation Rod and Gun Club, at Morgantown, the five-man 
team shoot for the Peters cup, emblematic of the team champion- 
ship of the League, was won by the home club. The Infallible 
cup, emblematic of the individual championship of the League, 
was won by Mr. John M. Cobun, of the home club. 


Mr. Wm. Dutcher is working energetically in the promotion of 
the Jackson Park Gun Club all-day shoot, to be held at Paterson, 
N. J., on May 13. A large number of professionals have signified 
their intention to be present, among whom are the renowned 
shooters, Messrs. R. O. Heikes, W. H. Heer, H. H. Stevens, J. 
R. Hull, Neaf Apgar and Sim Glover. This is to be the first 
great shoot in the new location, and the club extends a welcome 
to every one. 


The programme of the Mullerite Gun Club shoot, to be held on 
the grounds of the Freeport, L. I., Gun Club, April 27, consists of 
ten events, 15, 20, 25 and 50 targets, a total of 150 targets, $9.50 
entrance. No. 5 is a special 25-target handicap, entrance $2.50, 
use of both barrels, for the Hunter Arms Co. silver badge. No. 
4 is 50 targets, class shooting, for merchandise prizes. Write for 
conditions to Mr. Albert A. Schoverling, Manager, 2 Murray 
street, New York. 





An Alpena, Mich., dispatch of April 19 says that Martin Chase 
Benjamin, a famous character of the Thunder Bay region, died at 
Hubbard Lake, aged eighty-five years. He was a wonderful rifle 
shot, and served in the Mexican and Civil Wars as a sharpshooter. 
Until a few years ago he was the best marksman in northern 
Michigan, and was never defeated. The Chase Benjamin Gun Club 
was named in his honor. He claimed te have killed 3,000 deer, 
besides much other big game. His early days were spent in the 
employment of the Hudson Bay Company. 


Many portentous signs indicate that the fifteenth annual tourna- 
ment of the Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, May 2-5, 
will be a great event, possibly a record-breaker. The attractions 
in added money ($2,041.75) and trophies are worthy of attention 
and effort. The annual meeting will be held in the Hotel Henry 
at 8:30 P. M., May 2. The afternoon of May 1 will be devoted 
to practice on the club grounds at Brunot’s Island. Ship guns 
and ammunition to yourself, prepaid, care the Sportsmen’s Supply 
Co., 623 Smithfield street, Pittsburg, Pa. Shipments on which 
charges are not prepaid will be refused. Competition begins at 
9 o'clock sharp each day. Admission to the grounds is free. 


A correspondent writes us concerning Boston trapshooting mat- 
ters as follows: “Some of our sportsmen had a pleasant outing 
on the 19th, Patriots’ Day, at the traps. Quite accessible to Bos- 
tonians are fine shooting grounds with modern equipments. The 
Boston Athletic Association shooters go to Riverside. The mem- 
bers of the Middlesex Sportsmen’s Club have traps at E. Lexing- 
ton, the Trapsio Club at Waverley, the Kennel club at Brain- 
tree, the Boston Shooting Association at Wellington. Then 
there is the Watertown Gun Club and one recently starting upor 
a successful carzer, the Winchester Gun Club. The grounds of 
all these are within less than an hour’s trolley ride from the Hub, 
and all were liberally patronized on Wednesday.” 


The Magic City Gun Club, Muncie, Ind., have issued the pro- 
gramme of their seventh annual spring tournament, May 3. It 
consists of twelve events, at 10; 15, 20 and 25 targets; entrance 
based on 10 cents per target. It announces one event as follows: 
“Here is where you can't lose. All contestants are invited to 
assist in disposing of a fine old-fashioned country chicken dinner, 
free of charge.”” Shooting begins at 9:30. Only trade representa- 
tives permitted to shoot for targets only. All stand at Il6yds. 
Loads for sale on the grounds. Shoot, rain or shine. Ship guns 
and shells to Mr. F. L. Wachtell, Secretary, 110 West Washing- 
ton street, and they will be delivered free. Moneys divided 35, 30, 
20 and 15 per cent. The club extends a cordial invitation to all 
their friends throughout the country. 


The Interstate Association programme for the trapshooting tour- 
nament, given for the Daviess County Gun Club, Owensboro, Ky., 
May 17 and 18, is now ready for distribution. There are twelve 
like events for each day, of which four are at 20 and eight at 15 
targets, entrance $2 and $1.50. To first and second high gun each 
day, $8 and $5 respectively. For the general average of the two 
days, $15, $10 and $5, first, second and third high gun respectively. 
Shooting will commence at 9 o’clock. Luncheon will be served 
on the grounds. Targets 2 cents. Shells obtainable on the 
grounds. Practice day, May 16. Rose system, 7, 5, 3, 1. Guns 
and ammunition, prepaid and marked in owner’s name, care James 
Lewis Compary, Owensboro, will be delivered on the grounds free 
of charge. Mr. Elmer Shaner, Manager. Mr. James Lewis is 
Secretary of the Daviess County Gun Club. 

BerNarp WATERS. 





Professional Doicgs. 


Int U. M. C Eastern Squad continued their tour last week, 
shooting in five cities, namely, Boston, Mass.; Auburn, Me.; 
Springheid, Mass.; New Paltz, N. Y., and Syracuse, N. Y. At 
each of these points there was a large crowd out to welcome the 
shcoters, both of amateurs and spectators, especially at Syracuse, 
where great interest was taken, and where at least 500 spectators 
were present. 

Below are the scores at each of the places visited; also total 
numbr of shocters: 

Boston, Mass., April 17.—The wind blew a gale. Targets, 150 
T. A. Marshall 131, W. H. Heer 134, F. E. Butler 99, H. H 
Stevens 120, K O. Heikes 136 

Auburn, Me., April 18.—Targets 120. Very windy and cold: T. 
A. Marshall 99. W. H. Heer 107, F. E. Butler 83, H. H. Stevens 
100, KR. O. Heikes 104. 

rege. Mass., April 19.—Targets, 115. Windy, but no so 
cold as 17th and 18th: + A. Marshall 96, W. H. Heer 108, F. E. 
Butier 75, H. H. Stevens 95, R. O. Heikes 108. 

New Paltz, N Y., April 21—Targets, 180: R. O. Heikes 169, 
% H. mae sah Mint 

yracuse, N. Y., April 22.—Targets, 150: T. A. Marshall 137, 
W. H. Heer 139, F. E. Butler 118, H. H. Stevens 129, R. O. 
Heikes 140, >. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Recreation Rod aod Gun Club. 


Morcanrown, W. Va., April 21—To-day, in the worst and most 
disagreeable weather of the past month, between thirty-five and 
forty members of the Monongahela Valley Sportsmen's League of 
West Virginia, and their friends, inaugurated the League season 
of 195 at Recreaticn Park, Morgantown, the tournament bein 
held by the Recreation Rod and Gun Club under the sanction o'! 
the League. But for the weather conditions of the past few days 
we would have bad ct least sixty to seventy sportsmen out. 

The trade was represented by H. C. Watson, J. C. Garland and 
L. Z. Lawrence. 

This tournament is the first of a series of seven monthly tour- 
naments which will be held under League sanction during the 
season, the next one being scheduled for May 9 and 10, at the 
shooting grounds of the Fairmont Gun Club, and programmes 
for same will be ready for distribution on May 1. 

At 9 A. M., when the shooting was scheduled to commence, a 
driving rain and wind storm swept the grounds, compelling the 
postponement of shooting until 10:30, when event 1 was started 
and shet through in the rain; and after this event there was no 
further rain until after the entire programme was shot off; but 
the gale which blew over the traps during the entire day made 
gcod shooting and high scores extremely difficult, and straights 
were very rare. 

The prize for expert average for the day was won by Mr. L. Z. 
Lawrence, with a score of 156 out of 175, or an average of 85.1 
per cent. 

First money for high afateur average was won by Mr. W. A, 
Wiedebusch, Fairmont Gun Club, with an average of 85.1 per 
cent. 

Second money for high amateur average was won by Rice, 
Wheeling Gun Club, with an average of 84 per cent. 

Third prize (a Bristol steel bass rod dunated by the Horton 
Mfg. Co.) for amateur average, was won by G. A. Long, Man- 
nington Gun Club, with an average of 81. 1 per cent. 

To Mr. J. C. Garland belongs the honor of making the first 
straight for the day. 

Owing to sickness, several of the League clubs did not have 
full teams on the grounds, and the League team race was nar- 
rcwed down to teams representing the Fairmont Gun Club and 
the Recreation Rod and Gun Club, they being the only clubs 
eligible to compete. This event, which carries with it the Peters 
cup, representing the team championship of the League, was won 
fcr the month by the Recreation Rod and Gun Club team with 
a score of 95 to their opponents’ 94. 

The Infallible cup, carrying with it the title of champion of the 
Monongahela Valley Sportsmen’s League of West Virginia, was 
won by John M. Cobem, of the Recreation Rod and Gun Club. 

The scores follow: 


Shot at. Besten. Shot at. Broke. 









OE a0 00sen0es 175 1 Te EE sieneeeei 175 112 

F Leachman...... 175 $8 PEED. onsoccccos 175 128 
G Cochran .....0000 155 130 r McNeely........ 175 118 
L Z Lawrence...... 175 156 <P SA. dosanvecucenn 175 121 
By WROD: chonsecuspeese 175 133 A H Donally.......175 129 
¥ C Garland......... 175 137 W C_Mawhinney..175 56 
W J Nichols........175 119 G Garden 175 138 
gg See 175 138 Me. cirekes 147 
W A Wiedebusch..175 149 i SEES. ssncncneses 132 
Se ye 175 109 POGEEE) wiscnesonke 73 
B F Colpitts....... 100 48 1 N Dawson....... 50 32 
240 OS 175 lll H Kennedy....... 50 24 
C R Phillips........ 175 =: 108 CRA cbse. 160 = 110 
SB BORE necousset 175 142 S White..... - 15 il 
ey ae: 175 125 H L Moreland...... 15 2 
CR cvcvences 15 13 eee . 20 7 


H M Van Voorhies 15 12 
Twenty-five-bird team shoot: 


Fairmont R. and G. C Recreation R. and G. S 


W A Wiedebusch.......... 21 BRUNE oo setdcecccehocokl 
SPD: a5) ccntnede +20 Price® cccce 
Dr McNeely........ 17 E F Jacobs 





ebb RAM cocnexonss aT 
BD TE Dec cncovccesesss 19-94 BS White 
Etmer F. Jacoss, Sec’y. 


Stanley Gun “Club. 


Toronto, April 23.—The annual 50-target event of the Stanley 
Gun Club for prizes took place on their grounds on Saturday. 
This event is a_ handicap, ranging from 1 to 15 extra birds to 
shoot at. Mr. McGill, with 1 extra, was high man with 48. 

This event is usually shot on Good Friday, but was postponed 
on account of the National Gun Club holding an open tourna- 
ment on that day, to allow as many members to attend as pos- 
sible. The following are the scores: 





Events: i -2'-§8 4 5 6 

Targets: 10 10 10 50 20 20 
Schofheld D “ss ‘ost Gee os. os 
Ingham ..... 58 8 @€.8 « © 
McGraw ... » & . Gaia « 
Herbert ..... SF FT dae ss a 
SE viewnes 10 - @.4 BB 8 
PE - asbaee § 8 9 ()..42 14 6 
Hulme ..... 5. 8 8B Gu 8" os 
Edkins ..... » 8 Ors eo 02 ee 
Hirows ..... ioe >» Ge ws 2 
Bavey ...... $4. Wiaeew @ 
SEE 0s bsbianbussasasedehenebabahawbauasiee 8 “- — 
SEED “kvksconborl+aceneswsahouleuckbense 10 8 ()..48 14 9 
Thompson rE = see 
DE “sheichsseckhooskebatecsbovenen 6 (12)..% 13 .. 
TN: pabgnsédcepetbpanbentasennth das S Gee «« as 
Hampton 8 (5)..38 
SS ae Oe eer ee ‘ T Goi sa 
RE ee ee os . 
Townson (8)..42 .. 
Morshead (6). .40 
ME? ossn Gr abbuspubephchtaeeesbacee > ee ee oe) 
DE. 5 ccnccenectgliahnhesnbinnie coe ss. 00 op ‘GED es 
Jennings : 8 . 6 





On Tuesday, the 18th, Mr. Fred A. Stone, of the Wizard of Oz 
Company, was entertained by the members of the Stanley Gun 
Club to a shoot on their grounds. Mr. Stone is an excellent 
trap shot, breaking 88 out of 100 shot at. The day, though fine, 
the wind blew a gale, which makes the score all the more cred- 
itable. On Wednesday, Mr. Stone was the guest of the Toronto 
Junction Gun Club, where he also made an excellent score. 


Avex, Dey. 


Dover Sportsmen’s Association. 


Dover, N. H., April 22.—Last Thursday was a day to be desired 
fcr those who like to shoot at targets, and many of our members 
came to the grounds for practice on this the first shoot of the 
season. We had with us as visitors four gentlemen from Maine 
who knew something of shooting, as they fully proved before the 
day closed. They were quite complimentary of our grounds and 
traps, and expressed themselves es having had a delightful after- 
noon’s sport. Their names head the following scores. r. Seguin 
who has not been doing any shooting in past four years, and with 
a borrowed gun, got 59 out of his first €0 shot at. His average 
for the day was $2 per cent.: 


Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
Wheeler ....cccccece 195 160 COUR: cesnccdanccve 170 100 
eS Seen 195 160 OVENS cepsccscecced 120 69 
SEGRES, ovscnssenneeke 195 158 ES. ccicnenpecnsees 170 78 
SNE vocnctisscel 195 160 STE. ssbuddonsteied 120 70 
ROOT evecsccnbeae 135 91 BEL, ‘weacvencests 55 34 
See _—. SONOD: cosissttnal 65 27 
| ea 105 57 SEE . condvacence 40 15 


D. W. Haram, Sec’y. 
Waterloo Gun Club. 


Watertoo, Ia., April 20.—At the Waterloo Gun Club’s new 
net on April 19, Capt. Ralph Sterm made the highest record 
or the season, breaking 97 targets out of 100. This eclipses the 





highest score of last year, which was made by J. C. Hartman, 
Aug. 17—96 out of 100. Both scores were made from the Leggett 
trap. targets thrown 5S0yds. 

he club expects a large attendance at its spring shoot, May 
4 and 5, when $100 added money will be donated to participants. 


ARTMAN. 








“Yes,” said Alkali Ike, quietly, “he died very sudd hil 
playin’ poker.” “Heart diseases” queried the tourist. “Well, 


now I reckon might call it heart, de, diamond and club 
disease. He all four aces up his sleeve."=-Philadelphia Press. 





[Aram 29, 1905, 


Se ere ences eres esac ceeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeseee rere 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


Mentclair Gun Club. 


Monrcrair, N. J., April 22.—Eight men were out to-day. Tyo 
teams were organized and two matches were shot, team No, 1 
winning in each event. Event No. 1 was for a box of Cigars, 
and event No. 2 for box of shells, used in the event. 








Team No. L Team No. 2. 
: 2 Events: 1 
24 Howard ........ 
18 Boxall .... 
21 Benson ... 
16 Hartshorne . 





2 
2 
2 
13 
oF] 
69 
Epwarp WInsLow, Sec’y, 


Jackson Park Gun Club. 
April 23.—The Jackson Park Gun Club have at 


Paterson, N, J. 
last got the club house in its new location, where the conveniences 
are much better both as to shooting and for reaching the grounds, 


which are located about 300yds. further south of its late position 
on the Jackson road, which is reached by the Singac trolley road, 
Cars run every 15 minutes from the City Hall. 

The Jackson Park Gun Club intends to open the new grounds 
cr. May 13, with an all-day shoot which will be a hummer for at. 
tendance. I have assurance of at least fifty shooters. All those 
who took part yesterday at the North Side shoot have promised 
to be on hand, besides a great many others. Everybody is wel. 
come. Durtcuer. 


North Side Gun Club. 


Paterson, N. J., April 22.—The pleasant weather and a good at. 
tendance made the opening spring shoot a success. It was man- 
aged by the successful manager, Mr. Wm. Dutcher. Shooters 
from the Passaic and Bergen County clubs were present. There 
were about one hundred spectators present. Scores: 


Events: 12346 6 Events: 





12346 

Targets: 10 15 10 25 15 10 Targets: 10 15 10 25 15 » 
C Lenone ...... 6 9 G18 9... Sect cocces eS ee 
E Morgan ..... 613102111 .. Clayton ....... Sok Se 
E Van Horn.... 9141020... .. Breen ..........10 9 7.. 9,, 
4, Poy SR 013 72013... Banta ...... 6.. 818 9,, 

Dunkerly ... 910 81812.. Mercer RR ae. 24. 64 ane 
gee 912 82113.. Garrabrant pS ee 
H Van Houten 810 91612. Kryger . Sy Ce. 
F Van Houten. 810 91612. eenstra hee tae 
I Coeber ccccce 9 6...... J Jackson . oh ae I-00 seca 
A Edmond 210 7.. 8.. H Wright . eo oe 819 8... 
N_ Bogartman.. 3 8 511 7.. C Jackson . a &. 
W_Wilson ..... 46617765 twin ... wwe Be eo 
J Dewar ....... 6 6 41010 3 Hamilton coee Bee Oy 
J Polhemus.... 5 8 1...... Reeves .... ec ce 2 cc Bes 
PD Spee DS DD cs co BED ‘wancctsse saa es fae 
AGREE ccoree 2 6 8. + a Sn NN 5 on WD 00 0s ai 
B Maskell ......5 6... b TEEN. Saendps: ab 00 00 4 
O Buckner ... 4 2 - 


North River Gun Club. 
Edgewater, N. J., April 22.—Event 6 was a handicap shoot for 


sclid gold charm. After two ties, it was won by Dr. Paterno, for 
the second time. 





Events: ae 2 et eS eae eC 
Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 50 2 2 10 6 
ES ans enacbotunebe Dan a a: an 5 oo lee 
7 EE Mivcsenaacompens . wae eo. 4s 6 COe 
Se Ro eS Soa ccecessensese <2, See es Oe oe 00 ae 
DE, Bs coccecsnesaee 102 8 4 8 42419 9 B 
a, TE cc ccnnebseseoeoages S os 2: a as eo co os 
Tho cab ates senabyovers a ae i ae: as os ae 
Pl EE Mc scncecsteeesencéce i a ke A chs ee coe 
Se LE ancncéncsuscnevie oe SE 86a ee. oo ae 
Pe , 1D ucccchovwasnscee S -pe  e el ke oe ioe 
Der Paterno, 17......ccccccecce Sea | a ee 
Morrison, 7 ... - 6b 98 B 43 2B 21 iw. ne 
ETE, Gen decccnccs Spkhees mow tc SBmmwe 6 uw 


April 15.—Event 6 was the handicap shoot for solid gold watch 
charm, which was won by Mr. Carl Richter for the fourth time: 





Events: [ea aS 8S. 6 
‘Targets: 165 10 15 15 10 & 
S.. Me EL: Muiivdntcoetedsegseoecnouess 94713 9B8BT 
Dr Richter, 5 ... -l 828M 8 & 8 
McClare, 15 . a none oa Se 
CID Loskisndeseneseegniedbeshsed a oe een os op ae 
Pet NEE TR ssescnceuseses coce © CBT 8B SE 
SP NED Secckssccsceses ce eo ba Be 
MRM ES sésceesccissss. scbies orients bolt! sank A) A 
ACD ex videcdideny sede dienbedsees . 9 3 





ON LONG ISLAND. 
Sheepshead Bay Gun Club. 


Sueersneap Bay, L. I., April 20.—At the monthly shoot of the 
Sheepshead Bay Gun Club to-day, Mr. Montanus won the badge 
aud the Kemsen cup, this being his third win. Others who scored 
wins are as follows: Dede, 2, and one win each by G. Wil- 
liamson, pr e Voorhies, Capt. Dreyer, G. Morris, Dr. Goubeaud 
and Ira McKane. 

In most of the events to-day Mr. Schortemeier used a 20-gauge 
gun. 

Column 5 contains the handicaps for the 50-target trophy contest, 
event 6. Messrs. Schortemeier, Spinner, Jones and Martin shot 
along for targets. The shoot-off in the badge and Remsen cup 
resulted as follows: Montanus (4) 24, Cooper (6) 22, Williamson 
(4) 17, Capt. Dryer (5) 22, Carolan (7) 22. Scores: 














Events: 123466 _ Events: 123466 

Targets: 25 25 2525 *50 Targets: 25 25 25 25 * 0 
Gomory .occcacs 14 23 21 22 .. 44 Voorhies ......16...... 58 
Montanus .......21 21 22 20 850 Jones ~~ ee 
Cooper ... - 14181519 9 47 eee er 
Williamson - 191319 .. 843 Schneider ..... .. 24242... 
McKane ....... 0.. .. 636 Capt Dryer .... .. 1220... 104 
Morris 2 337 Carolan ........ -- 13141513 #0 
SOMME cccccces 12 os BE! EP IEE canccece oo an 3B on & 
EOE “cvcsotes 21 > 1D wctnessccee 0d an oo 
OO Fee 21 22 44 


Bergen Beach Gun Club. 


Bergen Beach, L. I., April 22.—The pleasant weather contributed 
to a most enjoyable shoot, though a stiff cross wind with the 
consequent freakish flights of the targets, made difficult shooting. 
Schneider’s gun registered a kick on his cheek at every shot, 
and marred his shooting to a degree far below his average. The 
scores follow: 





Events: . 2 2 2 6's £789 4S 

Targets: 5 5 * 8 15 10 15 % 15 10 8 
ERNST Sah.sitnondccnadwhanes ce “M84. 8 8 SBB.. 
TORE cnvsacossus nn ¢ 2 ea a eS 
Pica soe Ee Bs ae BS. 
H D Bergen em Be Baa Be 
Guhring ........ a ae ee ee 
Charles ... een EE “en Bh. be a aa ae os OH 
Schlieman odes - Se hae oe’ 
Schneider moss ee 36 as ED ee. 9 
Waters ... mie’ wan T2828. 8& 





Cumberland Gun Click, 


Cumprrtanp, B, C.—April 11—Am inclosing the balance of 
scores of aggregate shooters for this month. Members are allow 
to shoot enher the first or second Monday in each month, so that 
= are just the ones that did not shoot for the aggregate last 
wee’ 

balance month 15 targets, Interstate rules: T. Hudson 18. F. 
Tovnec 19 © Grent *8 1 Herbery 11, F Riekard 8 A. McPhee 
32, J. Brace 9, BM. Bergen 2, W. ¥. Ramesn 04, B. R. Napier 
; ae 











Springfield Shooting Club. 


SprincrigLD, Mass.—It was tournament day with us on April 
19, Patriots’ Day, and the usual large number of shooters turned 
out to try their hand at flying targets. The attendance was not 
as large as usual, the Worcester shoot drawing the shooters who 
live that way. Still, we had our share, and have no reason to 
complain. As usual, we had a pleasant day, with the usual wind 
blowing, which kept the scores down in the forenoon. Conditions 
improved during the afternoon, and the referee’s call of “Lost” 


was not heard quite as often, though oftener than most of us 
wished for 

The trade was extra well represented, In addition to the squad com- 
posed of Tom A. Marshall, Rolla O. Heikes, W. H. Heer, Frank 
£. Butler and H. H. Stevens, there were present, J. A. R. Elliott, 
W. G. Hearne, Sim Glover, and that T. H. Keller, Jr., was present 
goes without saying. It was the largest gathering of manufac- 
turers’ agents ever present at our tournaments at one time; and 
they did some shooting, too, as the scores will show. 

The principal event of the programme was the sixth, a merchan- 
dise event, known as the National Sportsman’s contest. The 
entrance fee was $1, which entitled the shooter to shoot for the 
several merchandise prizes. This event was handicapped back 
to the 20yd. miark. Professionals were allowed to shoot for targets 
only in this event. The prizes, four in number, were won by the 









following: First, Winchester brush gun, won by Archie Cooley, 
of Sor , Conn. H. L. Edgerton, of Willimantic, Conn., and 
J]. B. Sanders, of Albany, N. Y., tied for second and third prizes, 
and on the shoot-off Edgerton won second prize, a Colt’s re- 
volver, and Sanders third prize, a Winchester rifie. Fourth prize, 
a brass cleaning rod, was won by B. F. Smith, of Boston. Scores, 


showing handicaps, in this event follow, each shooting at 25 tar- 
gets: 


Professionals: Heer 24, Heikes 23, Hearne 22, Marshall 21, 
Elliott 21, Stevens 20, Glover 20, Keller 18, Butler 17. 

Amateurs: Cooley (18) 21, Edgerton (18) 20, Sanders (20) 20, 
Smith (20) 19, Barstow (20) 18, Jordan (18) 18, Metcalf (19) 18, 


Gayler (1S) 17, Collins (18) 17, Stanley (18) 17, Finch (18) 17, 
Hackett ( 18) 17, Dr. Moore (20) 17, Anderson (19) 17, Hawes 
(18) 16, Delaney (17) 16, Harvey (16) 16, Coats (16) 16, Snow (18) 
16, Le Noir (20) 16, Chapin (16) 16, W. Keith (16) 15, Dr. Rowe 
(18), 15, Cheesman (18) 15, McMullen (20) 15, Talmadge (16) 14, 
Dr. Newton (18) 14, Dr. Keith (18) 14, Rochford (16) 13, Walker 
(16) 13, Kites (18) 18, Hills (16) 12, Dr. Warren (18) 12, Lawrence 
7 Kimball (16) 10, Spencer (16) 9, Walsh (16) 9, Pinney (18) 
8, Peck (17) 6. 





Of the seventy-eight entries in this event, thirty-nine shot for 
the prizes. During the day 6,000 targets were trapped. 

Edgerton. of Willimantic, Conn., won the gold badge put up by 
the club for high amateur average. 

Following are the averages of the professionals and amateurs 
se the entire programme, not including the sixth (merchan- 
aise) eve ; 

Shot Shot 

; at. Broke. Av. at. Broke. Av. 
SGlover ........05 165 147 oO 165 «128 -77 
Edgerton ....... 165 140 -8 Dr Moore ...... 165 128 -77 
McMullen ...... 165 135 ee REE a cca ccces 165 = 127 -77 
OES... 0s0cees 165 133 a EL, bnduciceoul 165 122 74 
Be Noir ....t.0s< 165 133 -81 Dr Newton ....1656 121 -73 
Barstow ........ 165 131 .80 Snow j 1g —=—S(iw TL 
MOE. cnscaccall 165 130 -78 Kites 110 -67 
 cconcccct 165 129 -78 Coats ash 106 -64 
PMMMPBE oo cceces 165 128 -77 Anderson 5 106 -64 

*Professionals. 

Shooting at 115 targets Heer broke 108, 93 per cent.; Heikes, 


108, 93 per cent.; Marshall 96, 83 per cent.; Stevens, %, 82 per 
cent.; Dutler, 75, 65 per cent. 


In an exhibition shoot by the professionals at 35 targets, the fol- 
k wing res were made: Heer 34, Heikes 32, Glover 31, Keller 
31, Marshall 29, Hearne 29, Stevens 28, Elliott 26, Butler 21. 

The surrounding gun clubs were represented, Albany by J. B. 


Sanders; Boston by B. F. Smith; Greenfield by Dr. L. A. New- 





ton; Pittsfield by H. S. Sidway; Northampton by L. F. Gayler; 
North » by J. M. Stanley; Uh cooeseneiia, Conn., by Geo. C. 
Finch ; Somersville, Conn., by Wm. McMullen and Archie Cooley; 
Palmer by Dr. S. B. Keith; Rockville, Conn., by F. E. Metcalf 
and H. C. Barstow; Windsor Locks, Conn., by J. H. Spencer; 
Hartf by Dr. Rowe; Willimantic, Conn., by H. L. Edger- 
ton, and South Manchester, Conn, by Dr. D. C. Y. Moore. 
Amateur scores in regular events follow: 

Ever 123 45 7 8 9101112 Shot 

Targets: 10 15 20 10 2010 2025101510 at. Broke. 
Edgerton: 71118 £16 91523 91410 1% 140 
McMu 918 81519 714 9 165 135 
Le Noir 714 82023 912 8 165 133 
Sander 817 81571 813 9 165 133 
Darst 615 619191013 9 165 131 
Smith 619 61622 79 7 165 129 
Finck 514 81823 814 6 165 128 
Dr M 718 91419 912 7 165 128 
fonda 717 71517 411 7 16 122 
Dr N 616 81719 611 6 16 121 
SnCw 718 81417799 16 118 
Kites 9157918689 16 110 
Coats 8 9 51412 91210 165 106 
ante 714 51215 $1110 165 106 
ae 711 81014 7.. 140078 
ee 7 tu... 2 120 8670 
carler 8 Tee 8 Tt a CF 
ee a ce... ...<.. a 2 
ae wm See tn: = = 
me es oa on ae 
Dee Tt ae 3 7 46 
lhe 3 0.48 £.... 7 43 
youre ar ae 1 a 
Senay a. ae: oo 
kin. RE Died Oras 3 Oe ae 
Kimba a- SE ve Uo 50 21 
Pencer iS nveee eS S 
ollins ES hited ach 7 «@ .3s 
esner ergy dB bok Ran scec~ Me 
Talmadg tas eee og 
Dr Ke 510. sitbewe: <n? ae 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


S, AMMUNITIO 





Delaney ......sseeeeee ee ee ee » so Bien 5s Ban 4 30 19 
W Mn cchevessss os <0 va es. Oia ee 30 1 
Walsh spubkcchiees oe is 00 On Oe wee 25 ll 
Hills 8 os os 20 8 
Harvey oneues : 5 10 5 
TOE WEPEER cccccesceve oc 00 ce 5 10 5 
Bradford ae 3 10 3 





Snow and Hawes were on to their job at squad hustling as 
usual, and kept things moving. 

The attendance was rather small during the forenoon, but when 
the professionals arrived, the “lookers on” came with them and 
stayed the rest of the day. 

Everything considered, it was the best tournament we ever 
held. © MISFIRE. 





Boston Gun Club. 


30ostoN, Mass.—Twenty-six shooters were present at Wellington 
to-day, the occasion of the second leg in the four-cornered team 
race, and as the weather was all that could be desired, the after- 
noon proved to be one of the most enjoyable kind. 

Middlesex turned cut in full force, and evidently intends to keep 
the advantage they gained in the first contest, though the boys 
under Capt. Woodrutt’s direction proved to be the real things to- 
day, averaging over 90 per cent. for a team, and shooting through 
the match with a steadiness that would have spoken well for 
an expert. During this, however, the Middlesexites were busy, 
and gathered in a fine total, only losing 5 targets of their previous 
32 targets lead, and it surely looks as though nothing short of a 
clean score would dislodge them. ; 

The B. G. C. are saying nothing, but from all indications are 
getting in trim for April 29, at Lowell, which will see the third 
corner run off, when they expect to keep up the good work. 

Rob Smith says “all over but the shouting,” and intends to 
have his men in line for that date, hoping for an increased lead, 
which will place them on Easy street, as the final shoot is now 
only a few weeks hence, and a good lead will enable them to rest 
on their oars till the finishing guns are fired. 

Lowell presented their strongest team for the fray to-day, and 
under ordinary conditions their score would have won, but had 
to be content with a tie for third, with Harvard as a partner. 

Harvard was somewhat unlucky, not being able to get their best 
men to-day, but shot steady, and cleaned up a raft of them. 
Ward, of their team, was high with a Gilbert or Crosby score, 
just one target escaping the 25 grains, 1% ounces No. 7% load, 
and proved to be right on edge, each target being smashed in a 
clean, decisive manner. ‘ 

Wait until the next shoot, say all; and as the Lowell boys in- 
tend to have everything in the best of shape for that day, there 
may be something doing. Other scores: 








Events: 12346567 8 91011121314 

Targets 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 
CED dostavccuscssevssonce 13 813 913 915 9144 91%.....- 
DE,  dvecvnescoeecsesencses 13 812 9151015 913 914...... 
MES ics acuncracdscasaateeste 14 915 912 814 815 8.... 
PEEL. ccckeucsésuncessanceuste 2 8131013 91510131013. 
DD. conaecctesesec@senees 1310141012 8121014 914...... 
SEY vince nies iid odinanue tention 12 411 910 6 8 814 71210 9 8 
Moore 9 9 610 812 913 SH.....«- 
eer 12 910 715 912 910.. 
Fletcher 12 910 811 910 710.. 
PED “i. cdecwenseceoocete S 7 MWB BWI & oe ve oe oo 
REE wasn cuna sskesiosnvedese 122 9.. 812 815 712 913 91310 
Ria danse hiwincniune dein wien enan 12 9131013 913...... 
ME, ccchones esddetevennivevens tn a> 00 W li 614 913 712 8l1.. 
NEE ccnccccendaneccesdeses 14 8.. 9131014 8151015 71210 
ME cob etenasaakcaweshoscsoues ‘.. $a Sm Se Bm Su. se 
SRINNE: ccceveccepesccavedecten es leu <eies 10 715101410.... 
IE, cnccceevaseceny ee te ot we 1210 9912 9.. 
ME cus ccauadrccunkdcanes Ae baluu Oe 9 512 713 8.. 
LS dncnsenteases co oo eo ve ae Sa eae 

MD pretest conotnatte os ne on, 00 See aE oe eT ae oe 
BE. cc cctacveacaes > 13990 8B. 
NE os cadens eteoaen . - 30 911 8 .. oc v 
WEEE acccccesecses ‘ - 1410131015 911 6.. 6 
REE Seetvccnsuetnscce ie) os ma, oe ee MT PAG ot ae 06 
Muldown .........200. Dice ce cn 55 ae ee es oa an ae 
REED ‘ckndestcndCosccesce s¢ 00)n0- ve 14 9141014 9141014 8 


Team match: 


Boston Gun Club. nen. os Club. 
1 15 


WER scccces 15 10 13 10—48 Gleason ..... 5 10—47 
DD sotacnacee 131013 9—45 Smith ....... 14 910 9—42 
Woodruff ... 131015 9—47 WEROOE ccccec 15 712 

Muldown ... 11 913 8—41 Bernhardt.... 151013 8—40 
Kirkwood ... 14 9 14 10—47—228 Adams ...... 121014 9—45—223 

Harvard Shooting Club. Lowell Rod and Gun Club. 

Wickersham. 9 912 9—39 ee eee 15 913 946 
WEEE ances 15 10 14 10—49 EE hccceuas 14815 845 
Marshall .... 11 10 14 10—45 OS ere 12 913 9—4 
Webster .... 12 713 8—40 Fletcher .... 11 910 7—37 
CE, ccneose ll 6 9 9—35—208 Edwards .... 9 911 8~37—208 


New Jersey State Sp.rtsmea’s Association. 


Tue Rahway Gun Club, which is the most enterprising in the 
State, having taken hold of the State shoot, will leave nothing 
undone to cover the members with honor on this event. The 
Association has several trophies which will be offered as cham- 
pionships; the club itself has contributed more, and various friends 
have contributed, unasked, among whom may be now announced 
a trophy from the E, I. duPont Co., through the Shotgun 
Smokeless Powder Department of that concern. Programmes are 
in the course of preparation, which will combine features that are 
sure to enlist the satisfaction of the amateur, be he an expert 
or a novice, while the professionals whose principals have been 
so Soeaes to the clubs, and individual shooters, will be well taken 
care of. 

Clubs that are not already members of the Association, and 
therefore not at present eligible to compete in the State events, 
may become so by paying $1 initiation fee and $1 annual dues 
before the nones on yd 6; individual, unattached shooters, $1 
per annum, payable the same way. 

W. R. Hosart, Sec’y. 

No, 440 Sumner Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


FOR 


PEACE OR WAR 


EVERYWHERE THE STANDARD 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


. § 497-503 Péarl Street. 35-43 Park Street, New York. 
Agencies: i 114-110 Mathet Street, San Frencken 


Haverhill Gun Club. 


HAVERHILL, Mass., April 19.—The Haverhill Gun Club held thei¢ 
ninth annual Patriots’ Day shoot to-day, and we were favoted with 
a large attendance, as usual. The weather conditions were arty- 
thing but favorable for good scores, a high northwest wind play- 
ing all kinds of pranks with the targets and our expert traps work- 
ing very badly. After a lot of work by the Kirkwood boys, Straw 
and Climax, nad been put in to no purpose, we worked the 
Sergeant system, and “things” were different; but a lot of valu- 
able time had been wasted. The old traps will find their proper 
place in the junk pile from now on, and an automatic will be 
installed. Our old friends have seen us do better, and our new 
oves know that we can do no worse at our next shoot, so all 
shall be looking for them. 

In the prize handicap Climax was first, 44 out of 50; Allison and 
Watch tied for second and third with 40, Allison winning the 
shoot-off, and Williams was fourth. All events were at unknown 
angles. The summary follows: 


Events: 123 45 6 7 8 9 1011121314 Shot 

Targets: 10151015 15101510101510151510 at. Broke. Av. 
Climax 813 81312 81310 912 815.... 150 130 . oo 
Edwards .. 712 71210 911 7 811 7i1.... 150 112 .746 
Dean ..... 6 9 91013 913 7 710 714.... 160 114 .760 
George 812 9165 7 712 9 610 816.... 160 118 .78 
ee eu 2353 SESE ST 6 OT Buc co Oe 8 86.573 
Howe .... 81410 911 1612 7 8 91011.... 150 115 .766 
Allison 9 7 91312 712 8 812 61413.. 16 117 .709 
Temple ... 9138 91412 911 6 514 911L.... 150 123 .820 
) Soe 2 FOR © Way cance es ce | 6 eee 
Straw « Bee eee Ee Bae na,b0 ce ec.ce Oe. cee one 
E Reed.... 812101212 812 7 613 610 8 9 1% 136 .717 
Bowen ---- 1013 81311 911 7 8 9 71012 9 17% 137 .782 
Engine 5 9 71314 713 7 713 712 9 8 1% 131 + .748 
Biateh ..... 61469 9 411 7 714 910 8.. 165 114 .69 
Kirkwood. 713 91012 812 9 515 910... 150 119 .793 
BEE écace 711 56 413778 8 9 813 150 100 .666 
Childs 7 9 81310 710 6 514 710 150 106 .706 
Lozier .... 513 71012 811 7 811 812 150 112 .746 
Leavitt 2@ @ @ 2 © Os ics 90 35 .388 
Hallam So 2 9 2 9 SS & oc ‘ss 100 443 ~=.430 
: 69 61111 711 5 610 7 7 150 «9% SOO 
Owen 714 71212 711 8 5 9 713 150 112 .746 
Pa ce © 9 OM SEF 6 SB ins. «. 110 «64_—C( BBL. 
William.... 6 8 51011 613 5 4878 150 91 .606 
Bryant - 510 3 510 6 7676 812 150 «685 L566 
TEE” veeces 1a 2m 2 8 6 8 Bi. a os 110) «—63”~—Ss«C 72 
Webster.. .. 7 612 9 510 7 613 610 140 «691.650 
Greives ... .. 10 8 910 612 6 6 7 4 125 75 .600 
F Fisher e2¢7¢€S £4... «x 100 4645 = «=.450 
a See €¢7nn 79361 $ 7 140 «8.607 
H B Moore .. .. 613 8 513 8 412 712 12 88 .704 
GC Moore.... 4 711 811 9 610 611 12 83 .664 
i. SE sa) aaiear ce. Shae* oe 2 13 .520 
Stillings.. «soe on wee 7 44 .586 
OO) Sa 2 ee 6 30 = .461 
BE cceaiar ee 00 de> era mahen 2 13 .520 
RARE 6. s¢. <o ac 00 cae 35 5 .142 
Be We BM oe cs cc ve oe ES 25 5 .200 
ee, 3 8619 2 





Atglen—Christiana Tournament. 


Tue Atglen-Christiana Gun Club shoot, held at Atglen, Pa., 
April 20, was both at bluerocks and live birds. The shoot was 


—_ attended, and, considering the high wind, good scores were 
made, 





Events: 72393468 ¢€ 8 9 10 11 

Targets 10 10 10 10 15 15 15 15 2% 10 10 
DEN se annsccvcccucadeee om Ve oe Meee Be ae ae ak ee 

_ eo are 10 10 9 10 13 14 13 14 2% 10 7 

Radcliff 5 4 4 6 10 10 12 12 12 6 6 
Jones ..... . 2 2 -o we S. me ac % 
2 ee 3 € TR 2 2B Ss 
ee eee 910 8 9 12 14 12 13 20 8 9 
S Radcliff 48 6 6 7 9 7 10 16 
Andrews 7 & tent tees ws 2 is 
—=E o< ee °? mm = “e 
Lawrence Eee + 6 . 
Alexander 7 8 a ee i 
Mattson ........ 8 9 8s SRuNMNMHDB DOD 8 
ar 998 822831234 B 7 8 
Townsend ad at <. 2 on as cw We : 
WEE 9806 ctcsetoseniuicen 1 2 


e . 
ee 
a. 


Live birds. No. 1 was at 5 birds; No. 2 at 7 birds; No : 
and 5 were miss-and-outs: 





Events: 12345 Events: 123465 
J Radcliff 3 4001 Williams ... » & 62 ¢ 
S Radcliff 4613 0 Jones .. - 46033 
ee 5 7 21 4 McBride . o 6S va: sa 
Alexander .. S F.B. Bie “WORE cece « O29 Ga. 
CR cactccs 4611 2 Airgood.... ao 29k SS 
Andrews .. 4603 1 Nauman. $263 
Helm ..... 2 3.. -- Shively en. ae 
Kurtz ..... 465...... Ressler Séiteaddie eal oh oda 
Mattson © SS ca (Sh OE Sraccsece S PP weted we 
Lawrence 24000 





Lioyp R. Lewrs, Mgr. 





Analostan Gun Club. 


InpianapPotis, Ind., April 13.—Dickman won Peters badge. 
Armstrong. won high gun trophy. A very cold, raw wind made 
shooting difficult. Each event was at 25 targets: 





Events: 1234567 Events: 1234667 
Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 Targets: 25 25 25 25 26 25 25 
Finley........ 17 161719 18.. .. __ 111216 12.. 
Dickman..... 23 24 19 19 19 22 20 Morrison..... 13 isa 
} REN 18 23 18 2218.... Ml cenwekes RD Sis ng dn 
Gregory 18 17 2219 2018 .. Wilkinson.... 813........ 
Asma: MTS OU oo co 00. TMM cnc WD oc ance ts 2 
POiascnenss 191923 2.. Smith,........ 131516 15 .. 
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WESTERN TRAP. 
Cincinnat! Gun Club. 


ao oases menses 2 the Peters 
“mpany’s trophy event on , and good scores were 
The day was fine. Williams was high man in actual scor- 
ing 49, a record for this trophy which has been eq but once, 
Herman and Harig, of those competing, tied for second 
A number of interesting team ma‘ were shot, and good scores 
were made, as well as in the numerous practice events, 

Mr. C. O. Lecompte, a trade representative, was a visitor at the 
grounds, and made a good showing, breaking 48 in the trophy 
event. The Dayton team will be here on the 26th to contest for the 
Phellis trophy, and the club has a date with the Newark Gun Club 
on the 28th, in case they succeed in keeping the cup here, which 
they propose to do. 

Petcrs trophy shoot, 50 targets: 


Ww 8 


i 





Hdp. Brk. Tot’l. Hdp. Brk. Tot’l, 

Williams .........1 @ 8 are ll & 
Herman .....0- cee. Ee D . SEE Feccccce coco) «6D Ome 

OF MOS svesisees 10 640) =3680—Ss Andrews Dd FT € 

Ceplinger ........ 10 40 & $Gambell........ os &@ € 
EEE ueencouneety 0 48 4 ED -scheséqnes -0 4& 4 
Le Compte .....0 48 48 Bullerdick ..... -2 4 @ 
Ablers ......0-00 3 6& 48 BEBOP ccccccccce 0 40 4 
BIDE: esecccocscce 2 & @ EP Sdenthontovns 0 39 «39 
Maynard ......... 2 6 PEO. ccnoncieens 2 6 8 
Trimble ........++ 0 6 4 


Le Compte, Gambell and Nixon did not compete for the trophy. 
Team race, 50 targets: 


Gambell ..cvccscsoccevcveed 40 ye sOustebcce --43 

POTGR ccccccccccccccccccess 43—83 Ahlers ........ posovcnceceed 41—84 
Team race, 50 targets: 

Gambbell ..cccccccccccsesces 37 a Dep owse sours 38 

WEED <cccoccccnccsccccsened 43-80 Le Compte .........sceeee 45—83 
Team match, 4 targets: 

Sates 4 PORES nesgdensenses don eneell 24 

TRIE ...ncnscsnssondeseanses 2%—48 Harig ......... oeevetéanedal 24—48 
Team race, 26 targets: 

Le Compte ......eceseeeee 24 REE eis Facies cee csvset ected 22 

OT Ra EE: SEE “sconsesessoudecbocehe 23—45 


Scottown (O.) Gun Club. 


The opening shoot of the Scottown Gun Club was held on April 
20. Owing to the rain, which fell for the greater part of the day, 
the programme was materially shortened and the number of shoot- 
ers lessened. ‘ 

Among the visitors were C. O. Le Compte, D. D. Gross and 
H. N. Kirby. The latter was high gun for the day with 118 
out of 125, Le Compte and Gross finishing second and third with 
115 and 113 respectively. Gross and Kirby were the only ones to 
go straight in any of the events. The scores: 


Events: 123 465 Shot 
Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 at. Broke. 
H N Kirby.......e.s0..ssseesseseseeees 22 25242423 125 118 
CF ED Eee SER cect cvctiscvessucns none 23 23 222423 «46125 )=«(115 
BD BD GeGRBewcccvccvcccsvccscvccoscctots 21 22 22 23 26 125 113 
TE cscspatwobesseeneseuesenesesens 22 21 22 20 22 125 107 
ER: cone cecvoneccovesubsccventssuesh 21 21 22 - 7 64 
BERD: cfvcnctevcnvecncenseseveseusseus 20 22 21 75 63 
ED. sushdesabtsies shdvposasocsencucsen’ 19 18 20. 7% 57 
i... ccccuechenyt¥eewsebapuceuere he 18 2019 . vi) 57 
rrr 18 19 20 75 57 
ES ccoccuboniusbenesienehbckwseie 17 20 19 75 56 
DY nsenbssauntacetstonhasterseenion 20 18 17 7b 55 
SE MED gonvoseesgeennconecensapstonsint {fi == 7% 54 
OE EE OE eT 18 2015 .. .. 7 53 
IIE © cponnsoqecescessceeoownsessnee 15 1819.. .. 75 52 
GENE: cubenscacnsssncavnceoesedspened FS DD ot os 7 52 


Hamilton Gun Club, 


The regular weekly shoot of the Hamilton, O., Gun Club was 
held on April 20. A strong wind blowing across the traps made 
the shooting very difficult, and some of the scores suffered. In 
the medal shoot Wesley and E, D. C. tied on 43 each. 

Club medal shoot, 50 targets: Wesley (16) 43, E. D. C. (16) 43, 
Schumacher (16) 41, Stickles (17) 40, Wesley (21) 39, Schumacher 
(16) 36, Jones (17) 36, Smith (19) 36, Link (22) 32, Brunner (16) 30, 
Cummins (16) 29, Breining (16) 25. 

Practice events: 






Events: 123 4 5 67 Shot 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 at. Broke 
ERAS. cabikecsspapetosuanenbeope, ba 998969 
Sg err Bars @ @ | 60 40 
DUE: cuppsinecninnceebsoovseonsn S 26s. S25 2 50 36 
DL  bickathoesbpecrhesnsianstnee’ os SP .cus te 8 40 32 
DEE cancecenvcecceeveuctonnes on 3448 6.. 50 29 
DORGURRCREE cccccccccncescocesese DS Mahbyiee op O 30 19 
Breining ...... 26 Sas Sis 40 19 
a < siscuceness SR Bee buco 36 18 
Brunner ........ inba eh ae 10 5 
EERIE “aipaecrechicsnepbossababos 65 e. 10 4 


Rohrer’s Is‘and Gun Club. 


Dayton, O.—April 19 will long be remembered by members of 
the Rohrer’s Island Gun Club as a most enjoyable occasion. On 
that day, in addition to the regular shoot for the club medal, the 
club entertained a large delegation from the Cincinnati Gun Club, 
as well as a number of shooters from others towns in the vicinity. 

The visitors from Cincinnati were met at the Union Station by 
the Rohrer’s Reception Commuttee—Messrs. John Schaerf and 
H. Lockwood—and escorted to the 10 o’clock train on the Erie 
Railroad, which, by courtesy of the company, stopped. opposite the 
grounds. Upon arriving, the visitors were given a royal _ wel- 
come. The local club members had provided themselves with 200 
blank cartridges laoded with black powder and these were fired, 
making a noise resembling a half dozen gatling guns in action at 
once. Though taken by surprise, the Cincinnati boys quickly re- 
covered, and somewhat turned the tables on the Rohrer’s by re- 
plying with a similar salute, 

n a large tent, a bountiful hot dinner was served, and the 
supply of good things lasted all day. 

The members of the club were on hand early in the day, so as 
to get their medal shoot out of the way before the arrival of the 
guests. Twenty-three took part in this event. Rike, Cain, Os- 
wald and Schwind qualifying with scores of 25 or better. ; 

In the third-shoot-off Cain broke 4, Rike breaking 5 straight 
and winning the medal. 

The big event of the day was the friendly match between ten 
men teams of the Rohrer’s Islanders and Cincinnatis. This was 
at 50 targets per man, and was won by the visitors with a score 
of 411 to 372. The wind during the match affected the flight of 
the targets bad!y and few of the shooters on either team shot up 
to their usual mark. Ralph Trimble was high man with the score 
of 49. Maynard second with 44 and Faran third with 43. Cain 
and Rike made high score for the home club, 41 each. 

Two sweepstakes were shot before dinner, and after the team 
The sport was kept up until it was too dark to see the targets, 
eacn, I6yds., $1 entrance, four moneys, 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. 
The sport was kept up until it was to odark to see the targets, 
when the boys reluctantly put up their guns and left for the city. 

Club medal shoot, 50 targets, handicap of extra targets to 
shoot at: 


Shot at. Broke, Shot at. Broke. 
30 21 











Rik] cccccsccccccces 27 
Calm cose 25 19 
Oswald 26 - 6 18 
Schwind 25 . & 18 
ee 24 30 18 
BOR cocccccecssoess 24 32 17 
Barr ..ccccccceccsces 23 32 7 
Whitacre 23 36 14 
Hanauer 22 Lawrence .....++.005 35 12 
Wentz ..cccccccscece 21 Balsewicz .........++ 35 ll 
Miller .... 21 OO eee 85 10 
Oldt 21 

Shoot-off No. 1: 
or . 12 il Oswald ....c.seeee oo 10 
“oe - 10 10 Schwind ......,... «- 10 s 

Shoot-off No. 2: 
TEND. cpndecercveessees 5 a 8 a 
TED, cabsonsacesncese 5 5 

Shoot-off No. 3: 
SD: sganssnse atl 6 Tile ~ wusptanotanacnss 


n 4 
Following is a list of medal winners to date, with the number in 
the shoot-off: z a 
March 22: (Chas. F. Miller, six men, 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


March 29: Rolla O. ten men. 
April 6: Ce ee 
April 12: G. Hodapp, five men. 
April 18: E. Rike, four men. 
Team match: 


_ Cincinnati G, C. Rohrer’s Island G. C. 
4 DEED Vike degbhnocccthenous code 
43 DC asesscascsnninb cote 
42 Theobald 





oe4l EEE nocoscesscovceesh 

33 Whitacre ........ con dgpoel 

39 BOGWOOE cocccccceccncved 

eee 39 SEE: ‘nduvoscesececeel peed 
Gambell ....... pxeseoseae -3—411 Schwind . eeveeessdd—Ole 


Following are the scores made by the winners in the sweepstake 
events: 







Events: 1283 46 678 9 Shot 
Targets: 25 26 26 26 25 25 252525 at. Broke. 
Le TEE Sobocncdieeen ++» 20 22 20 22 2022 202219 225 137 
Re ae eos oe 222323... .. 211721 160 128 
OWEN ccc ccovcccccccsccccse - ..28 2021 202023.... 160 127 
BOY 2 .ccccccccceveccccsces - 202220......212118 160 122 
SE cieenitercorpepuncgqeash im 23 23 21 22 23... 220 a ae 
DE? Th cidsoceoopaneesed an oo oo se OSL BWW «185 —~= (187 
DT Ulachashivassasesesouk i aE noun Se be os 100 &2 
Hanauer sUvonbunvedssnsen TP se a6 oe Ee Oe oe ‘vs @ 7 66 
Lindemuth . oda EE Se 0: oa % 75 66 
i 2320 ..20.. oo 0 se 75 63 
McKeon .. 20 20 sane -— 7% 61 
Schwind .... 20 20 os: em) op BORE 00 vi) 57 
Maynard SD asl os we'eb 6o"s 50 45 
Trimble th oa ae ae o6.'6 50 44 
E Watkins re | Be 50 “4. 
W H Clarke... <> ben. '20 one 50 44 
EEE Socene 22.20 oe ee ep 0 50 42 
Hesser ..... “ 7 Pe 50 41 
W Watkins . none ee o> 50 40 
CR. cepsccee T'sé 5 we oo oe ED 50 39 
Theobald ... ns eh ab Ob . 25 20 
DEE Savneevsvotensesdbes les, ache iP ba no be ob 25 20 
New Moorefield G:n Clob. 


The New Moorefield, O., Gun Club held their first monthly 
shoot on April 19, with an attendance of twenty-five. Jeff was 
high gun with 101 out of 125. Foley second with 94. strong 
wind bothered the shooters. 

H. N. Kirby was the only one who succeeded in breaking 
straight in the 25-target event. 

The club has fine shooting grounds, and will hold regular shoots 










during the season. Visitors are always welcome and will be well 
looked after. The scores: : 

Events: ° 123 45 6 7 8 910 Shot 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 15 15 25 at. Broke. 
ME sith Keusucdinsdesencnn 8 6 910 7 8 8121320 12 101 
oley ..... - 9796771010 82 18 of 
H Kirby » 8 FBR oc os ee ee 95 86 
ORE estes - 6899 7....101318 16 80 
R Neer ... »8 7H 9666... i 95 76 
Batdorf ... -37665962..16 110 70 
Ernst Sek Be Pee 85 68 
Goings ..... 7 2 OF Sse 8 x. 85 53 
McClintock . SOS BT Sie Bx. 7 48 
Demory ...... >: a 2 ee en. 00 70 41 
PS Neer....... ne ee Mish, 6s. we tee 60 38 
EL cane ssnnnes a i rene. | 55 31 
Hayman ....... Lon i ni he 45 31 
Hunter .... - 610 6 6. vie iss 40 26 
Groves . —22y Pe 40 26 
West . . 2 88S. 40 21 
Tullis 2 2 30 20 
Wright : 2 ee fh... 40 17 
Pccrman ........ ch EL eh an 30 16 
Ce TOE ccckbbosoeweonnse, 06 o B% 20 16 
DED. écacaessiencncas 4564. 30 13 
See te os. ae 20 14 
SEL navhenspesebebvanes> 65. 20 il 
DEY .ownnpepscconnunssca ae 10 3 
BEGEEEIOD occcnvovccescosce ye 20 9 


Notes, 


The Advance Gun Club, of Dayton, O., has completed their 
club house and trap pits, and will hold regular shoots on Thurs- 
days this season. 

The Welfare Gun Club, of Dayton, will open its season on May 
6, when the members of the Greenville Gun Club will be enter- 
tained, and beaten in a team match if possible. The club has 
joined the Ohio Trapshooters’ League, and will be represented at 
events under the jurisdiction of the League. 

The Troy, O., Gun Club has undergone a complete reorganiza- 
tion, the new officers oang: E. E. Thomson, President; F 
Reutson, Vice-President; Will Haines, Secretary; Otto Smith, 
Treasurer; Walter Augsburger, General Manager. There are some 
good shots among its members, and will be able to put forward a 
good team in important events. 


Greenvil'e (O.) Gun Club. 


The fourth medal shoot of the Greenville Gun Club was held on 
April 17. The weather was not of the best. A strong wind, 
which blew all the afternoon, caused the targets to dip badly, and 
made high scores impossible. In Class A, Boice Eidson tied 
with W. Kirby, the previous winner, on 42 each. Harry Hartzell 
won the medal in Class B, with a score of 40. There was a good 
turnout of members, all getting in trim for the tournament on 
May 9-10. The new members are getting the hang of things, and 
made a good eee, ose. The scores: 

Club medal shoct, targets: Ejidson (i7yds.) 42, Kirby (22) 42, 
McAughey (17) 41, Hartzell (12) 40, Ayers (13) 39, Warner (17) 
37, Lockwood (12) 35, Limbert (12) 34, Fouts (12) 32, Huddle (12) 
31, Baker (19) 31, Smith (12) 22, Wolf (12) 16. 


In Other Places. 


The newly organized Salem, O., Gun Club on Saturday closed 
the deal with R. B, Heaton, whereby the club will have the use of 
the grounds near the Ft. Wayne station. The same is already 
eguipped with club house, trap-pits, etc. 

Sherburn M. Becker, chairman of the committee of the South 
Side Gun Club, Milwaukee, Wis., on medals and trophies, is 
planning several prizes that will, when introduced, make a very 
novel and spirited contest. 

One of the gold medals now up for competition between mem- 
bers of the South Side Club, Milwaukee, will be temporarily 
awarded monthly to the one having the three highest averages 
during the month. The one having the highest average at end 
of year to win. : 

We have a line or two from Hopkinsville which states that C. 
O. Le Compte, Harold Money, John S. Boa, J. A. R. Elliott, H. 
N. Kirby and Frank Riehl will be present at the Interstate tourna- 
ment, April 27 and 28. It is stated that Boa is now shooting in 
the place of Charley Spencer, who is very sick. Most of these 
men are well known in the Blue Grass State, and all will be made 
welcome. 

If any of the Illinois shcoters happen to be at Freeport on the 
club practice day they will find a ready right hand awaiting them 
at the shooting grounds. Freeport is one of the northwest towns 
of the State, and has long been known as a good shooting center. 

Dick Linderman is alive and well, and still getting a line on 
the clay targets now and then. He was lately reported as having 
attended a meeting held by the Lincoln, Neb., Gun Club. 

A tournament will be held at Rantoul, Ill., May 5, under the 
management of J. D. Neal. He will be assisted by the old veteran 
W. Tramp Irwin. This shoot was arranged to catch the trap- 
shooters before they got too busy planting corn. 

All Western (especially Illinois) shooters should keep an eye on 
the announcements concerning the tournament that will be held 
at Putnam, Ill, June 16 and 17, under the auspices of the Under- 
cliff Sportsmen’s Association. ; 

The local sportsmen of Breckenridge, Minn., met last Saturday 
evening and formed a gun club. The officers elected are: Presi- 
dent, Moyle Edwards; Secretary, Frank Sykora; Treasurer, J. L. 
Thompaugh. The start is made with twenty members, and there 
will be weekly shoots held. 

Programmes will be ready May 1 for the Bradford, Pa. Gun 
Club shoot, to be held June 21 and 22. This will be just preced- 
ing the G. A. H., and will be an opportunity to practice. The 
secretary extends an invitation to all to be present and participate. 

The Masonic Gun Club, Syracuse, N. Y., will hold a tournament 
soon. This club was organized last year, and starts out this year 
with great enthusiasm. 


Bownasa. 


TAPRI. 29, 1906, 
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The Kingdom Gun Club, of Fulton, Mo., has a big name, but 
the scores reported show that only three men were at the last 
shoot. E. M. Bolton broke 8 out of 26; H. R. Brogg 43 out of 
“West ‘Dulsehe Mi Se ed et Ga: Gidd deve on ground 
est uth, Mirin. and Gun Clu ve selecte 

which are thought to be perfect, being surrounded on ae sides 
by water, and containing twelve acres. 

The Mankato, Minn., Gun Club have called a meeting for the 
purpose of electin, officers and transacting much other business 
that will be intended to put the club in good condition for this 


year. 

The Sleepy Eye, Minn., Gun Club held a shoot last Wed: 
and there was some good shooting by old and new members 
Hodges for an old member, and Dr,,Oscar Werring for the ney 
“ithe Darlington, Wis., rifle shooters ha ed 

¢ Darlington, Wis., ri jooters have opened a range o; 
old gun club grounds, and will proceed to improve in the a te 
art of rifle shooting. The membership will be limited to fifteen, 
: ~~ aoe wo Club, of Frost, Pat held their first Meeting 
ast Saturday. were green, an secretary writes 
“world’s records were smashed.” x thet me 

After a rest of several years, the Perkins Gun Club, of Sharon, 
Pa., has come to life. Warren Taylor is President; 
Wallis, Vice-President; James W. Carver, Secretary and Treas. 
urer. 

The Paducah, Ky., Gun Club has started up the season with a 
pigeon shoot for a corner. 

he Valparaiso, Ind., Gun Club will initiate its new ground and 
new trap Monday. Shooters from neighboring towns will partici. 
pate. 
Another club for Iowa. This time it is at Kingsley, and there 
will be some regular tall shooting, as there are now thirty mem. 
bers. They grow shooters in Iowa about the same as they groy 
corn and hogs. 

The Superior, Wis., Gun Club has taken steps to 
trophies. There will be special inducements offered for the ladies 
to participate. Special Gous-weieis guns and proper ammunition 
will be provided, and the grounds will be so arranged as to best 
suit their convenience and make it a pleasure for their assistance 
in maintenance. 

The members of the new Fond du Lac Gun Club will hold their 
second shoot on Sunday; then a meeting will be held Wednesday 
for the purpose of electing officers. , 

The first State shoot for this year will be held at Mt. Clemens 
Mich., May 10, 11 and 12. These dates have been chosen so ag not 
to interfere with the Pittsburg State shoot. Teams from all parts 
of the State will participate. The officers are alert, and a fine 
programme will be issued. 

Sunday was a blustery day when the Anaconda, Mont., Club 
members met to shoot at the clays. None but the old reliables 
were out. 

The Undercliff Sportsmen’s Association, composed of some 
seventy of the best sportsmen of Illinois, will hold a tournament 
at their headquarters, Putnam, IIl., June 16, 17 and 18. It will be 
a social gathering, as well as a resting place for the traveling 
shcoter or others who tire of city life. Write to C. W. Grubbs, 
Putnam, IIl., for programme. 

The Rantoul, Ill., Gun Club, under the able management of 
Jack Neal, will hold a one-day shoot May 5. The club is well 
provided with fine, level grounds. 


Garfield Gun Club. 


Chicago, April 22.—The appended scores were made on our 
greunds to-day on the occasion of the first trophy shoot of the 
season. Dr. Meek, W. A. Jones and Tom Jones tied for Class 
A trophy on 23; Gould, Class B on 18; Stalnaker, Class C on 19, 

The day was ideal for trapshooting, and a large crowd of 
skcoters lined up for the occasion, over thirty taking part in the 
various events of the day. 

Paid representatives were out in good force, there being Veit- 
meyer, Lord, Stannard and Steenberg, the latter being high man 
for the day, losing only 9 targets in 110 shot at. Three more appli- 
cants for membership were taken, making now eighteen on the 
waiting list. 

No. 1 was the trophy event. No. 7 was at 6 pairs. 


Events: 12346567 Events: 1234667 

Targets: 25 10 10 10 10 10 10 Targets: 25 10 10 10 10 10 10 
ie esc Ee SB OD cc co co EE coce te 6 6 Taw 
Dr Reynolds 20 8 7 9 8 8.. Hathaway... 12.. 6 7...... 
Dr Meek.... 23 910 910 8 1 McKennon... 22..10 9 7.... 
POE ececcce 1910 7 810 8 6 Dr Huff..... ics © Bint 
Stannard . 2210 9 8 810 7 Rupel...... 23... 810 8 88 
Vietmeyer... 20 9 9 9 610 7 WA Jones... 23..10 7998 
| Re 18 7 6 5 4-8 2 Kissack ..... is BD 9 ae 
Steenberg.... 2410 8101010 9 T Jonés...... me. 0 6 Bue 
TL Smeedes.. 22 8 8 8 9.... Weinsberg.. 23.... 8 981 
a Rs eno Gite Beara ry Se eee is 6s os Se 
Stalnaker 7S 22S FT BS Bees: cccoccs 555 
ORS Bee ake ~~ ere 18 687 
EGON ccnccnes Rt Bee ee Pee 7 332 
NOR. coccece 22 9 56 8 7.. Ostendorp... 784 
L Wolff Soe BS Bsa as cp | SEO EE >. Cine ve 
Barnard ..... 15 12 

Team race, 25 targets, Messrs. Stone and Lord, captains: 
DAM . vcocpcsvasdonstesbese 20 TMOG covescecse auiseneesocen 
DOP REE eccssvcncnsveveus 15 OS RCE sae 
RS 15 POOL. cach endbaceveestl 23 
Steenberg .......-+seee0 20 VEGRMRIIEE . cccveccececcccce 21 

SEA useesenseuseensoeed 18 ST scucehetesssss scl 21 

SOURS caceccacnvessvceces 19 Nn er 2 





4 
Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’. 





SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


To Purchasers of Savage Rifles: We find a few Savage rifles 
are being offered by certain catalogue houses who are not cus 
tomers of ours, at prices which at < glance, seem cheaper than 
our regular schedule, but investigation.shows that the rifles they 
are delivering have been altered since leaving the factory, = 
cluding changing or obliterating the serial numbers, which aft 
stamped on every genuine Savage rifle. As it is impossible for 
us to ascertain to what extent these rifles have been used of 
altered and probably injured, we take this opportunity of advising 
the public that we assume no responsibility whatsoever for any 
rifles on which the serial number has been obliteratéd or changed 
in any way. For your own protection, refuse to accept rifles 
tendered you as above described. 

Savace-Arms Co., Utica, N. Y., U. S.A 











PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. . 


The angler who is waiting to receive the telegram notifying him 
that the ice has gone out of the Maine lakes will be eager to se 
the 1905 edition of the “Sportsman’s Guide Book,” issued by 
Bangor & Aroostook R. R., and his brother, who contemplates 4 
summer camping trip or a fall hunt in Maine will welcome its 
appearance with equal eagerness. Many of the railroad guide 
books neglect to give the reader that specific information whi 
he desires. The E. & R. R. “Guide Book,” however, give 
just the information the sportsman wants. 








Michigan is a Mecca to the sportsmen of a wide country. Here, 
almost without arm’s length of the second city in America, is 4 
wilderness. Here is fishing for trout, bass and maskinongé, and 
shooting and hunting such as is hardly known anywhere else 
the country. The Detroit & Mackinac R. R. traverses this vey 
desirable region, a country adapted not only to outdoor life of the 
rougher sort, but also to summer vacations and family outings 
where one can really get ne&ir to nature. Mr. T. G. Winnett, 
G. P. A., Bay City, Mich., will furnish booklets, giving inform» 
tion about D. & M. R. R., and the country it traverses, 
application. 





Among the multitude of baits and spoons offered for sale to the 
angler who wants the best, the flexible “Silver as may 
cordially recommended. Waters and the local preferences or 

rejudices of the fish must always be consulted, but the 
King” has proved itself a very killing 
be so in most waters, 


bait, and we believe wil 
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